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Topies of the Day. 


WE see no particular fault to find with the President's third veto 
message, except that he rather gratuitously puts forth by implication the 
fallacy that the States whose loyalty compelled them to be the Union 
can now have no right to exercise the powers inherent in the com 
pleted Union. It cannot properly be objected to the message, that it 
is an exercise of the veto power in a case where no fundamental prin- 
ciple is concerned. Aside from the fact that fundamental principles 
of right are threatened when party expediency is suffered to work in- 
justice to the nation at large, the President would certainly have been 
derelict if he had allowed for no perceptible good reason the admission 
of Colorado to all the heavy burdens and all the great privileges of a 
State, while her population is so insignificant in number and so very 


ry) 


doubtfally desirous of discarding the territorial government. The 


message, with the exception of the last clause, is candid and dignified 


in tone, and there is hardly a doubt that it will be sustained in Con 
gress, 


—-@@« ae 


Jerrerson Davis has been indicted for acts of treason committed 
in Richmond in June, 1864, and, though the Chief-Justice seems to have 
hardly got over his hesitation, the trial will in all probability soon 
As far as Davis himself is 


take place. concerned, it will probably 


prove a farce. He is said to have received the news of his indictment 
with joy, which was probably caused one-third by the prospect of a 
change in his situation and two-thirds by confidence that he would 1. 


acquitted, We have no idea that Mr. Johnson expects or desires him 


to be punished. That holy horror of treason and traitors which shed 
alurid light on the first fortnight of the President’s administratior 
died out long ago, and its place has been taken by a mild desire to 
have the possibility of committing any such crime as treason tested 
before a court, and to get rid of Davis somehow. There is probably just 
as little doubt in the public mind now as there was two years ago that 
Davis did commit treason, but the number of those who care whethe1 
he is punished for it or not has probably diminished one-half. 


— ——_0<-o——— 


Ir will be very strange if we do not eventually get at the truth in 
the matter of the Memphis riot, concerning which some one who has kept 
account reckons that seven independent commissions, civil and mili 
tary, local and national, black and white, have been ordered. Mr. 
umittee of Investigatir 


Washburne, who serves on the House C m, Was 


also, if we mistake not, a member of the one which enquired into the existence guarantees greater humanity in the transportation of stock as 


‘Lhe Nation. 
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Fort Pillow massaer nother beauty-spot on Western Ty Sse, 
The case is not receiving a whit more attention than it deserves. Noth 
ing can be more impressive not only to the guilty parties, but to that 
large population in the South whose hatred of the negro only lacks 
an opportunity to be converted into violence, than to see su h an eX- 
traordinary “fuss” made over “ niggers.” When the idea is ‘ 

fairly apprehended that the Government means protection for al 
classes of its citizens, there will be a y ry sensible diminutior ce 

ored persons killed, colored churches and colored seh ] ses burned, 
at the South. There can, in our minds, be no sounder p i the 


Government than to treat every such occurrence as of extraordinary 
Halt of 


pression that they are insignificant. 


importance, them are due to the prevailing Southern im- 


—_* <> « ——- 





at Jones's 


THE “ excentric” head-centre Stephens had his ovation 





Wood on Tuesday. His speech was a review of the ori and pro- 





the circumstances of hi ee : 7 : 
tne circumstances Of HIS Call oO be 1ts a 


cress of Fenianism, and of 


thoritative leader. He had the franknes to acknowledge that he never 


had received much pecuniary aid from this country, in spite of the two 


e e i 
or three visits he had made here and of the tine promises which he had 





reaped so abundantly on each occasion. He was eyen sincerely sorry 











that the stay-at-home Fenians had not trusted to their own resoures 
entirely, and had ever looked to America for an vhatey But 
+ ” mI? } + ao \ +] } + +7) PPT a se ¢} : 4 
he was of the opinion that if, while he was in prison the time of 
our greatest power in Ireland”—a small force, “or even a few superior 
] 
officers, with the necessary > t 1 had n sent to Ireland, it 
would be an ind ident ry t ; 2xcept this confident sta 
nent there was verv litt! — - “WI ni} . — 
n t I wa C i | i MM Ne i i i 
much else in his remarks that was noticeable. We have before ex 
pressed our hope that Fenianism might really do something for Ireland 
by weakening the influen f the priesthood; and on this point Mr. 
Stephens was very explicit. He said that th | ! 
devised “to make the people distinguish betw 


ter of the priests and clergymen of all classes,” 





obedience and devotion in their spiritual cha 





character simply to look on them as citizens.” 


ing,” he added, and we believe him, * you never ud have a force in 
Ireland on which you could rel 
> -¢ 

THe cholera makes no prog here, 1 the Continent it i 
awakening from its torpor, and tl ‘ lass of German emigrant 
who brought it to us are endangering FE: ind. The steamship Jel 
tia, from Liverpool for New York, put back just after leavin 
Queenstown, on aces t] f the disease on 
Th | - } Z 1} in s ’ ’ ] | 

oan | ” 1 ] } 








. $1 . - 

I s 1 CT le noveity to s 1 ( t! ommodious 
drays loaded not as once with heaps of prostrate, agonized calves on 
their way to slaughter, with the ani ill stance ind, as fur as 
ea, — es The chang ry one knows, is due 
may be, enjoyiny themsetves, he change, as cvery o1 <1 VS, 1S clue 
to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, whose very 











VW l the everyday t1 tment of the horse. A few wholesome 
1 . er ft r in advertisement, and the effect sought after 
' We wish th ciety would abolish the first of May in behalf 
of ma nd beast alike. though we have noticed that the teamster is 
; of his team as on moving-day, and that if he can pos- 

n \ ids out of three he is sure to accomplish it. 

a a ee 

We eet from Richmond more important news than that Davis is to 
t | tl On tt | Virginia dreams, that somewhere near 
the mouth of the James a at city was sure to spring up, at last 


to be realized. It is not to be at Norfolk, however, 


but at Newport News. From that harbor to Cincinnati the distance is 
by one hundred and ninety-three miles than from Cincinnati to 
Baltimore, and two hundred miles shorter than from ¢ incinnati to New 
York. 

ter. Money has been provided by Northern capitalists, and within 


Travel along this line is not affected by the inclemency of win- 
three vears the Covington and Ohio Railroad is to be built, and the 
‘hain of communication completed by short links between Richmond 
A French company 


4 
and Lynchburg and Richmond and the coast. 
has deposited $3,000,000 with the State government as security for the 


> 


The Nation. 





completion of the James River and Kanawha Canal. Thus the new 
I 


rival of New York is to be conn¢ cted with the great West by the short 
and Virginia, | 


est I uilway and the best line of water communication ; 


( 
t 


which under the old system literally manured the ground above her} 


iron mines with rich plumbago ore, in order that tobacco might be | 


cultivated bv slave labor, under a new system may yet 


> 


Cororapo was named in the list of territories whose acts of organi- 








zation have just n 1ended. As the latest step taken by Congress 
tov versal suffrage, and as a contrast with its previous action in 
regard toC lo, a portion of the new bill will be read with inter 
The ninth ion provides that in none of the nine Territories shall 
t denial of lective franchise to any citizen because of his 
ri Pr < ) Mr. I Blon l. of Ohio, did not believe that Conere ~ 
had a yower to interfere with the rights of suffrage of the citizens in 
t lerritot but the bill passed by a vote of 79 to 43, many Unionists 
hen th ote vas take 
a 
rn era pre ym in ype. in the first week of this month, 
W th ! | Prussian Government had issued a 
r ul match tf ) presentatives, xplaining that the 
n on t ion of lisarmament had led to no result, « 
int of Austria’s w ike preparation in Venetia, and casting upon 
t }) l ilit wl ver might ens Accord 
n preparatle in the districts adjoinin 
. m vant to th lom nd 
1 Li \ ] *russian a ih’ Was lail 
] N The Aust um s,in Venetia, Bohemia, Moravia, 
W rn Galicia, were ual pushed forward with great vigor. 
Xi t ran n Pr ill portabl ( < 
we the ex per Ferdin d, 1 a 
fi Great excitement prevailed in Venetia; the 
7 f { that provi was xne l ( n 
l 
B ( 1 \ l ( l hiet 
| ( } f ) wy Of re 
il B ( feve ni h tl uel t tl 
1 Aust ments ¢ ! | 
} | minat t n m ‘ 
r ean ’ } ‘ 
} l I i mit ime 
( } nten oO wn 
(, o] } n 
M. ! long speech 
) ) isi l W 1 iles Favre 
r gitated by a kind of panic. 
rh va yme talk of a European congress, as well as ¢ f mediations 
Eneland and Russia, but without a reassuring effect. 


become the | 
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CONGRESS. 
WasHIncTton, May 16, 1866. 


Tire veto message of the President (number three) rejecting the bill 
for the admission of Colorado is received with the greatest equanimity 
by Congress. There is a highly influential minority of the Republicans 
opposed to any admission of these petty Territories on grounds of prin 
ciple. 


sion of Colorado to make votes in the Senate, are estopped from 


And the few thorough-paced partisans who desired the admis 


defending it on that ground by the already overwhelming majority, to 
say nothing of higher considerations, 

The House makes steady progress with the tax bill, and will leave 
the reconstruction issues to the Senate for a fortnight to come, 

The decision of the Senate, after a weck’s strenuous argument, to 
leave the quarantine arrangements of the States against the cholera un 


disturbed, merely authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to use the 


national authority to act ‘in aid of State or municipal regulations,” 
was a surrender of the champions of high Federal powers which wa 
unlooked for. 
DIARY. 

May 14.--In the Senate, the bill to prevent smuggling was discussed and amended 

In the Honse, the Judiciary Committee were instructed to report on the expedient 
of abrogating the laws making the tenure of office dependent on the appointing power 
A select committee of three was appointed—yeas, 87; nays, 22—to investigate the | 
riots at Memphis (Tenn.), and report the facts to the House. Mr. Chanler, of N. ¥ 
offered a resolution lauding the President for defending the country by his veto pow 
“9 nst the 
The House 


1 resolution 


wicked and revolutionary acts of a few malignant and mischievous me1 


refused to consider the resolution—yeas, 19; nays, 84. Mr. Schenck of! 





censure upon Mr, Chanler for offering a gross insult to the Hou- 
7 30. The internal tax bill was debated and amended. 


Adopted—yeas, nays, 


May 15.—In the Senate, a bill to authorize an additional assistant secretary of t! 
navy was passed. Also, a bill fixing the time and place for holding the U. 8. Circu 
Court for the Virginia district, at Richmond, in May and November. The House joi: 
resolution to prevent the introduction of cholera was amended and. passed—yeas, 27 
nays, 12. A message was received from thé President returning, with objections, t! 
bill for the admission of Colorado to the Union. 





A bill to prevent smuggling wa 


In the House, the bills of the Joint Committee on Reconstruction, to declare 
tain persons ineligible to office, and to restore States late in insurrection to full p 


A bill to amend the organic acts under w 
the Territories of the U.S. are organized was passed, the House refusing—yeas, :)' 


ical rights, were postponed two weeks. 





ys, 75 hibiting any denial of the elective franchise o1 


1. 


to strike out a section pre 


rovnd of color. The tax bill was further debated and amend 


> 

THE FREEDMEN 

FREEDMEN’S schools are in successful operation in fifteen large citi: 

of Alabama, and in them more than 10,500 pupils are taught. In som: 
of the white churches colored children are taught under the superi 
tendency of the pastors. At Demopolis the citizens have contribut 
of their funds to aid in the erection of a school-house for colored p 

ple. At Tuskegee the mayor of the city has charge of a large colore: 


Sunday-school. 


The Georgia school reports for the month of April give 71 schools, 


103 teachers, and 6,991 pupils; showing an increase, since January, of 
From the 1st to the 300) 
April the attendance in Macon increased 314, and in Columbus 3i 


schools, 15 teachers, and 422 pupils. 
while in Savannah it ran down from 1,759 in March to 1,369 in Ap: 
The schools are in thirty-two different localities—36 of them with 6 
teachers and 4,969 pupils being in the cities of Savannah, Au: 


Atlanta, Macon, and Columbus. In nine places, during the month, 1 


‘| freed people paid $498 to the cause of education, $213 of which wi 


paid in support of private schools in Augusta. About twenty 


chools are supported exclusively by the freed people and the oth 
by Northern societies. All are doing well, and many of them 


the highest order, both in progress and discipline. 


The March returns of the health of the freedmen show q sli 


ickness over the preceding month, but a smaller per 


of deaths. Virginia and the Carolinas are very sickly at present 
\]-pox particularly is gaining ground. This disease is noted as bei 
rare in the Gulf States, 
in March, 584. The deaths among them are much fewer in proportio 
to those treated than among the freedmen._—- 





There were treated in February 318 refug 








en 
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Tt remaini volur Mr. A ld e1 1po! 
lalining volume, I Arn lenters upon t : v 
Notes. | , : 



































of the most noted s mens of Welsh literature, w 
saris been the product of x ntury \ 
LITERARY. Nash, would } lown x ituries : 
MATTHEW ARNOLD has lately published three papers on “ ‘I l ing som ty col ve ieasons for 8 
Celtic Literature” which are among the best things that he | < ' r tale of “K : ) 
being excellent specimens of intelligent and judicial criticism, Gi 3 nslat M nos . 
ing, in small space, a deal of curious and interesting matt nts t ns al 801 ; 
Celtic literature, he occupies a middle ground, avoiding the S hat strikes o1 $ 
siasm of those who find all the traditions of past ages therein, sated len y het eve y ad y 
whom must be reckoned the Rev. Edward Davies, the author of i does not fully possess : 
thology and Rites of the British Druids,” and the over-critical se pticism of |! iu the site of Halicarnassus or Ephesus; | ‘ 
hose who find it little but a mass of imaginative rubbish of a con paratively |! ul : materials of which he knows 1 he his 
recent date. Speaking of one department of Celtic literature, that « adition merely ; stones ‘not 8 
Welsh, he states, on the authority of one who is no friend to its high reater, cunninger : 
sions, that ‘the Myvyrian manuscripts alone, now deposited in the British | 01 or Teutonic peo} does this 
Museum, amount to forty-seven volumes of poe f various sizes, contain- | W 
ing about 4,700 pieces of poetry, in 1 },000 pages, besides about 2,000 engl; —M. Feu le Conches has Ss »1t 
nion or epigrammatic stanzas. There are also in the same lection fifty- | “ Athenzeum”’ in referer to the ters of Marie Ant “ 
three volumes of prose, or about 15,300 pages, containing ¢ reat many! published last vear by M Hunolstein, v was 
curious documents on various subjects. Besides these, which were pu th reed manuscripts, and the charges s 
chased of the widow of the eelebrated Owen Jones, the editor of the ‘M ne Zeitung in connection therewitl wth s 
vyrian Archeology,’ there are a vast number of collections of Welsh manu-| Rav the substance of wl We gave ay \ \ 
scripts in London and in the libraries of the gentry of t ipalities.”’ | « radicts the statement of e Ger 
Mr. Arnold pays a few words of tribute to the memor; Jones » the last t is not o yor trut \ 
Denbighshire peasant, who went up to London a youn inete Marie Antoinette, he knew 1 \ 
and worked as a furrier there for forty years, the chief aim >»; The history Racine : is 
collect and give publicity to his country’s literature—an o ij nk leaves to be 1 ne 
complished at the commencement of the present century by the 1 n | Imperial Li the abstraction WW ) 
of his “ Myvyrian Archology”’—a noble work, with all its imperfection another inv n; he not only ne ns 
The stock of Irish literature, printed and unprinted, is, if anything, large period, his resear 3 extending only it : 
than that of Welsh, and the work of cataloguing and describing it has been | turies, but the documents in question v : 
admirably performed, Mr. Arnold says, by Mr. Eugene O’Curry, a remark- | ever anythin cea Atiol \ = 
able man, who died the other day. An idea of its exten yb thered | else, asis proved by tl flicis imu ’ he Minis 
from his leetures, which were delivered at the Catholie Unive I 1 is G ser y s i . 
lin, and in which he states that the great vellum manuse books belo rs of Marie At ‘ wl 
ing to Trinity College, Dublin, and the Royal Irish Academy, have } s Blanc. w t z 3 
them matter enough to fill 11,400 closely printed quarto res; that other / that he is n urpris 
vellum manuscripts in the library of Trinity Col] have matte oul | feels bound to say that, after pa 
fill 8,200 pages more; and that the paper manuscripts of Trinity ¢ to wh y have 1 
and the Royal Irish Academy together would fil! 30,000 such pages t] they are jot ger 
Mr. Arnold gives the names of some of thi works, as the Sook of t] Th Su eel cine 
Dun Cow,” the “Book of Leinster,” the Book of Ballymote,” tl Johnson, indeed, 1 i nds 1 P 
‘Speckled Book,” the “ Book of Lecain,” the “Yellow Book of Lecain,” |, . few years after t 
the “ Féliré of Angus the Culdee,” an Annals ¢ he F \ , . wéitor: ws 
ist gives “the years of found: 1d destructions of chu ind { . stance . - - 
castles, the obituaries of remarkable ns of kings neon men] : “ 
the battles of chiefs, the contests of cl: s, bis} i . 
ete.” O’Curry relates a story of the effect produced on Moore, the poet, he { ; . MN 
had undertaken to write a history of Ireland (a task for which, as Mr. Ar e 
nold justly observes, he was unfit), by the con mplation of an old Irish | +) 7 Was 
manuscript. “In the year 1839,” says O’Curry, “during one of his last | wen ie 4 lt 
visits to the land of his birth, he, in company with his old and attached | erayity of t] tions + +] ; a 
friend Dr. Petrie, favored me with an unexpected visit at the Royal Irish fins , Oo 
Academy. I was at that period employed on the ‘Ordnance Survey of I t] ht I WoW 
land,’ and at the time of his visit happened to have before m nm) 
the ‘Books of Ballymote and Lecain,’ the ‘Speckled Bool t * Al ’ 
of the Four Masters,’ and many other ancient books, for historical 1 r 
and reference. I had never before seen Moore, and after a brief introdn 2 
tion and explanation of the nature of my oc cupation by Dr. Petrie, and i 
ing the formidable array of so many dark and time-worn volumes by which | tion ar \ 
I was surrounded, he looked a little disconcerted, but aftera while nicked |} - 
up courage to open the ‘ Book of Ballymote’ and ask what it was. Dr. Pe. | yer 
trie and myself then entered into a short explanation of the } y 
character of the books then present as well as of ancient Gaedhelie docu 
ments in general. Moore listened with great attenti ternately nnir ’ . \ 
the books and myself, and then asked me, in a serious tone, if I understood | « 3 
them, and how I had learned to do so. Having satisfied him on ¢] n 
points, he turned to Dr. Petrie and said: ‘ Petrie, these huge nes conld | Fox. P 
not have been written by fools or for any foolish purpose. I never knew | of F } , ! 


anything about them before, and I had no right to have undertaken the| I had ¢ ‘ 1 
‘History of Ireland.’” And from that day, adds Mr. Arnold, Moore, it is} not retne . tha Cin ' at 


said, lost all heart for going on with his “History of Ireland,” and it was|/ the Sp; I ‘arden Coff lous : ut elo 


» Y tteimoortanity of the pablishers which induced him to bring out the| Burke at one ti 





9 


28 The N 


‘intemperate attack” on Windham for some trifling difference of opinion. 


6 


Windham admired and respected Burke, however, especially after the pub- 
lication of his “ Reflections on the French Revolution,” of which he wrote, 
“One would think that the author of such a work would be called to the 
What 
shall be said of ‘this state of things when it is remembered that the writer 


government of his country by the combined voice of every man in it. 


is a man decried, persecuted, and proscribed ; not being much valued even 
by his own party, and by half the nation considered as little better than an 
ingenious madman?” An odd trait in Windham’s character was his love for 
what is rather dubiously called “the manly art,” his diary containing refer- 
ences to fourteen or fifteen different prize-fights. On one occasion he left 
before the last battle was over to be in time for the House; on another he 
goes to see Cribb fight Gregson, and returns to town not to praetice with 
his master, as Byron would have done, nor to lose his money at cards, as 
Fox would have done, but—to commence a treatise on Negative Signs! 
Windham was reverently attached to Dr. Johnson, of whom we have but a 
glimpse in his diary, as Johnson died in the year in which it was begun. 


He visited Johnson on his death-bed, and tried to persuade him to take some 
sustenance. “I then said I hoped he would forgive my earnestness, or 
something to that effect; when he replied eagerly, that ‘from me nothing 
would be necessary by way of apology,’ adding with great fervor, in words | 
which I shall (I hope) never forget, ‘God bless you, my dear Windham, 
through Jesus Christ,’ and concluding with a wish that we might meet in | 


some humble portion of that happiness which God might finally vouchsafe | 


I 
This passage, and a brief | 


to repentant sinners. These were the last words I ever heard him speak. 
hurried out of the room with tears in my eyes.” 
account of his interview with Burke two days before the death of the latter, 


are by far the best things in Windham’s rambling and meagre diary. 


—The study of Sanskrit, which is on the increase in England, has not 
resulted there in as many poetical translations from that language as might | 
have been expected, the most notable so far being Horace Hayman Wi 





lson’s | 
“ Cloud-Messenger”’ of Aw/idasa, his collection of Hindu dramas, Monier | 


Williams's version of Kalidasa’s “ Sakuntala” (with the metrical parts rendered | 


into English verse), and Dean Milman’s translation of the episode of Nala and | 
= | 


Damayanti in the “ Mahébhirata,” the substance of which was woven into 
a unique story by an 


American writer, and published in one of the early | 
volumes of “ Putnam s Magazine.” 


To this scanty store of translations may 
now be added a volume of “ Idyls from the Sanskrit,” by Ralph T. H. Grif- | 


fith, principal of the Sanskrit College, Benares, the aforesaid idyls being 


translations of passages from each of the great Sanskrit epics, the “ Raméa- 
the ‘ 


yana,” Mahabhirata,” the “ Raghuvansa,” the “ Kumara-Sambhava,” 


and the “ Ritu-sanhira.” Faithful to the spirit of Sanskrit poetry, which 


in the main is long-drawn and wearisome, Mr. Griffith’s translations will 


not be found attractive by the general reader, although not without value 
to the lovers of curious lore. The best thing in his volume—a description 
of the rainy season in Hindustan—is almost perfect of its kind, being as 
dainty a lyric, in the Elizabethan sense, as one could wish 


> 


SOTENTIFIO, 

ANIMAL GRAFTS.—The possibility of engrafting one part of a living 
animal on another portion of the same animal, has long been recognized as 
a physiological fact, and underlies the whole practice of “ plastic surgery.” 
A lost nose or an unsightly opening in the face may be, in a great degree, 
But in 
these cases the old connections are not wholly destroyed until the new ones 





remedied, at least as far as appearances go, by such an operation. 


| 
The skin out of which the substitute for a nose is made | 


is allowed to retain an 
it 


are established. 
attachment to, and derive nourishment from, the 
a union with the parts with which it has been 


forehead until forms 


newly brought in contact, and only then its old connections, becoming un. | 
necessary, are divided. Completely severed fingers sometimes unite when 
carefully brought together, and teeth which have been knocked wholly out | 
will re-unite with their sockets when replaced. Individual tissues, as parts 
of a muscle, nerve, etc., have been from time to time transferred from one | 
animal to another, where they have formed an organic union and lived. 
The recent experiments of Bert in grafting, more than eighty in number, 
and for which he has received a prize from the Academy of Sciences in Paris, | 
are the most complete hitherto recorded, and some of his results show a 
greater persistence of life in separated parts than had been previously sup- 
posed possible. They consisted chiefly in transplanting the tail, or other 
parts, of one animal into or beneath the skin, or inte the cavity of the 


nervous centres, and motor nerves from the centres outwards. 


to show that this is not true. 


| been detached from their living connections for twenty-four hours; duri: 





ation. 
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and then inserted into an opening on the back and secured in place ; a com. 
plete adhesion of the parts followed, and the tail was sufficiently nourished 


in its new position. 


In another case a piece of tail 2.5 centimetres long, from 
which the skin had been removed, was inserted under the skin of another 
rat, so as to be completely covered in; the wound soon healed. Two months 
afterwards, by manipulating through the skin, one of the vertebre of the 
transplanted part was fractured ; about three months from the beginning of 
the experiment the rat was killed, and the fragment of tail had not only 
formed an organic union with the surrounding parts, but had grown from 
25 to 9 centimetres in length, and the fractured portions had united, show 
ing that its life was fully maintained. In like manner, the foot of one rat, 
from which the skin had been removed, was inserted under the skin of 
another, where it formed a union and increased considerably in size. 

The following experiment has an important bearing on the physiology 
of nerves, since it adds another fact in evidence that nerves are more indif 
ferent asconductors than has generally been supposed. 





The prevailing view 
has been that sensitive nerves only conduct impressions inwards to the 
The curious 
experiment of Vulpian, though as yet it has not been often repeated, tends 
He divided the motor and sensitive nerves of 
the tongue, and, crossing them, united the ends of the first with those of the 
second. After the union was complete he was able to excite muscular con 
tractions by stimulating the sensitive nerve, which readily transmitted im 
pressions made upon it to the motor nerve. It will be seen that in this case 
the sensitive nerve acted in a direction opposite to that in which it ordinarily 
acts. Bert engrafted the tip of a cat’s tail into her back, and, after the union 
was completed, severed it at its base, so that it then hung from its tip and 
received its nourishment in a direction the reverse of the natural one. The 
sensibility of the tail was at first destroyed, but at length returned after a 
union had been formed between its nerves and those of the body. When it 
was pinched she defended herself in the usual way. Here, too, the nerve 
transmitted its impressions in a direction the reverse of the natural one, the 
tail having been turned end for end. 

The time for which a part may retain its vitality after being 
from the body was also investigated, and, if Bert’s observations 
trusted, is much longer than has been supposed hitherto. Two young rats 
had each a piece of its own tail four centimetres long, and an equal piece of 
the tail of another and adult rat, engrafted into its body, after the parts had 





separated 
are to ly 


this interval the parts were kept in a glass tube inverted over water. They 
formed a union in their new places, and the immature tails increased in size 
Successful grafts were made in other cases after the separation had lasted 
in one instance for twenty-six hours, in another three days, and in another 
eight days, the respective tails being enclosed during these periods in tight]; 
corked tubes, and kept at a moderate temperature. He has shown by a 
series of experiments that the maintenance of a steady and moderate ten 

perature during the period of separation is important. In parts kept at a 
temperature of from 50° to 54° F. the vitality persisted for several days ; at 
68° for seventeen hours ; and at 86° only seven hours and a half. That the 
parts had fairly formed a living connection in the above instances was shown 
not only by their adhesions, but by the aid of injections, which proved that 
the blood vessels of the body and the graft communicated with eacli other 

Bert has not been successful in engrafting parts of a given animal on to 
another of a different genus. 

CONCERNING THE PRESERVATION OF EaGs.—In one of the French az 
cultural journals M. Bournouf brings forward a method of keeping egys 
which would appear to be a reduction to its lowest terms of the system 
preservation based on the exclusion of air by means of varnishes. A | 
of empirical methods based upon this general idea have been from tim 
time devised. Among them, one of the more recent is the application « 
coating of silicate of soda, thus: the eggs are placed in an aqueous solu! 
of the silicate (water-glass) maintained at a temperature of about 5 . 
pressed down beneath the surface of the heavy liquor, and kept imme 
there during some ten or twelve minutes. 





On removing the eggs and a! 
ing them to dry in the air, they become covered with an air-tight coating 
the soluble glass, and, as is asserted, may now be preserved for almost any 
length of time—best, no doubt, in air-tight and dry boxes. 

Bournouf’s process is more refined than this. He prepares a pomade by 
dissolving one part of bees-wax in two parts of warm sweet oil, and sn 
this unguent over the egg until the shell has been completely covered wit) 
a thin layer of it. By degrees the egg will absorb the oil, and each of 1! 





abdomen, of the same or of another animal. The following will serve to | pores of the shell will thus become filled with wax, so that the contents 


illustrate the nature as well as some of the results of Bert’s observations. | the egg will at length be completely shut off from contact with the : 
The tail of a rat was cut off, a portion of its end was deprived of its skin,' M. Bournouf affirms that he has himself eaten eggs which had been kept in 


| 
| 
| 
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this manner for two years in a place exposed to no wide variations of tem- | 
perature. He is even of opinion that eggs kept in this way for a very long 
time are still susceptible of being hatched. 


FUSIBILITY OF SILicA.—Two distinct modifications of silica are known 
to chemists. As it occurs in the first of these modifications, the silica is 
readily soluble in alkaline leys and in hydrofluoric acid ; while it dissolves 
with comparative difficulty when in the second modification. To the first 
or amorphous modification belong the minerals opal and hyalite, also the 
infusorial earths, such as the well-known “tripoli” or polishing powder. 
The specific gravity of the silica of this modification varies between 2.2 and 
2.3. The second modification, the specific gravity of which is equal to about 
2.6,and which is often found in nature in the form of crystals, includes 
quartz, rock crystal, and amethyst, as well as silicious sand, and the sand- 
stones which have been formed by the agglomeration of particles of the 
latter. As an appendix to this second class a third list is often made out of 
the semi-crystalline varieties of silica, viz., chalcedony, chrysoprase, flint, 
and hornstone. ¢ 

It has long been known to manufacturers of crucibles, fire-brick, and the 
chemical compounds of silicic acid, that the quality of the sand employed in 
their mixtures may exert a marked influence upon the fusibility of these | 
mixtures or upon that of the products obtained from them. The sand of 
certain localities has thus come to be sought for by one class of manufac 
turers who desire to melt their materials readily, or with the least possible 
expenditure of fuel ; while the same sand is held in no repute by those who 
aim to produce highly infusible products. 

Some light has been thrown upon this point by the experiments of 
Bischoff, a German chemist, though his results do not go to corroborate so 
fully as might have been anticipated the old division of silica into two modi- 
fications. Samples of each of the common varieties of silica having been 
ground to impalpable powder in agate mortars, this powder was boiled with 
muriatic acid in order to remove any trace of impurity, and was afterwards 
rinsed with water. The moist powder was then moulded into little cylinders 
or prisms, which, after having been placed in crucibles of the most refractory 
fire-clay obtainable, were exposed to a degree of heat superior to that at 
which cast-steel melts. From the results of these trials it appeared that 
flint and rock crystal are the most difficultly fusivle of all the varieties of 
silica. The external surfaces of the test cylinders composed of these minerals 
were glassy after the ignition ; but, on breaking the cylinders, their fractured 


surfaces exhibited nothing vitreous, but only a granular structure. In the 
case of opal, vitreous spots were noticed upon the fractured surfaces. After 


opal, as regards refractoriness, followed amethyst, chalcedony, hornstone, | 
hyalite, crystallized quartz, and milky quartz, all of which exhibited a frac- | 
ture more vitreous than granular. Least difficultly fusible of ali was the 
infusorial earth. 

Mixtures of amorphous silica and alumina or clay were found to be less 
difficultly fusible than pure silica. Mixtures of crystallized silica with fire- 
clay are also, it is true, somewhat less difficultly fusible than the pure silica ; 
but they are decidedly more refractory than the mixtures which contain 
amorphous silica. It will perhaps be found that while the amorphous 
silica may act as a flux and lessen the refractoriness of the clay, the 
crystallized silica may, on the contrary, increase its power of resisting 
heat. 

The predilections of manufacturers for the silica of special localities now 
admit of explanation. It is by no means a matter of indifference to the 
manufacturer of refractory wares, which are intended to withstand intense 
heat, what kind of silica shall be mixed with the clay. If, for example, 
there were to be used the amorphous infusorial earth, no such refractory 
product would result as could be obtained by employing crushed flints or 
clean quartz sand. For the manufacturer of silicate of soda, on the contrary, 
this same infusorial earth would be far more valuable than the crystalline 
sand. 


PROFESSOR SILLIMAN’S MEMOIRS.* 


A FEW men only may be pronounced fortunate in all the circumstances 
of their lives. Fewer still are happy in the time and accompaniments of 
their death. Perhaps fewer than either of these classes, whose lot it is to 
have their lives written, are altogether happy in their biographers. The 
late Professor Silliman seems to have been fortunate in all these particulars. 
His life was a continued course of sunshine, the brightness of his mid-day 


* “ Life of Benjamin Silliman, M.D., LL.D., late Professor of Chemistry, Mineral- 
ogy, and Geology in Yale College. Chiefly from his Manuscript Reminiscences, Dia- 
ries, and Correspondence. By George P. Fisher, Professor in Yale College.’ In two 
volumes. New York: Charles Scribner & Co., 124 Grand Street. 1866. 


judgment of Prof. Fisher can only be fully appreciated 


;man would gain from his journal and letters, as } 


| say less of him in these relations might have been suitable 


|of his fellow-men, and who contidingly bel 


| public-spirited yet charitable and truthloving man. 


|of every part of the country. 


ation. 


answering to the brilliant promise of the morning, and passing by gentle 
transitions into the serene and softened glow of a cloudless sunset 


thanasia, quiet, peaceful, sudden—a | 


ting. His 


death was a veritable ¢ breath 


literal 
ing away of the spirit in love to man and in praise to God. His biography 
is modestly and judiciously edited, the story of his life being told in wise 
and skilfully adjusted selections from his own personal reminiscences, his 
The t: 


} 
} + 
vv t 


copious journals, and his extended correspondence. and good 


iste 
hose who know 
how much he was obliged to omit from the plethoric abundance of material, 
and how delicate was the task of drawing the line between the too much and 


the too little. Still, even those who know little upon these points will, we 


think, be satisfied in the main that the book is one of the best specimens of 


It gives 


a biography of the kind which has been prepared in this country 
proper prominence to the central figure—the man himself in the exhibition 
of his personal characteristics. A stranger to the person of Professor Silli 
ere given, a vivid and 


correct impression of him. and 


His public I rofessional career is ex 
1ibited with greater prominence than is usual, but with no excess in the 
hibited with gr r prominence than usual, but with 1 x th 


case of one who was so distinguished as a professor and public lecturer. To 


in the case of 


j almost any other university man, but would have been out of keeping in 


minutely the be in 


this country of the sciences which he taught, would have been surplusage 


his. To dwell so upon ginnings and the progress 


in the life of any other single American than the one whose personal career 





was a succession of plans and enterprises for the introduction and the 
|growth, for the defense and the adornment, of those sciences 

person was associated in the minds of his friends and the public 
branches of knowledge for which his brain, his | his , 

purse were brought into constant requisition. The details of his personal 
feelings, the minute and frequent references his family life, the 
copious selections from his own letters and from those of his friends, are all 


appropriate in the life of one who interested himself s 1 the affairs 


» warmly 


ieved that they were equally in 


terested in everything that concerned himself 

This biography will excite very general interest and be esteemed of per 
manent value because, also, it presents a continuous picture of the general 
history and progress of the country from the beginning of the present cen 
tury, as this history and progress were reflected in the mind of an unusually 
His predilections or 
prejudices, if he had any, were all in favor of truth and goodness and order. 
He represented in his own person some of the most important public inter 
ests. He was connected with an institution to which young men resorted 
in great numbers who represented the wealth, the culture, and the opinions 


His acquaintance with distinguished men in 





every department of public 





id professional life and holding every form of 


political and religious opinion, was very extensive. To read his life is to re- 
view the political and scientific, the religious and social, history of the coun 
try for the last half century. 

The book also contains very many ske 


To describe the men whom he had honored 


tches of distinguished persons, from 
the pen of Professor Silliman 
in his youth and with whom he had associated in his mature years was a 
attraction of the first 


passion with him. These descriptions were a chief 


series of his travels, for they brought distinctly before the mind of the 
American people the personal appearance and manners of many distinguish 
In tl 
earlier life he regarded it as a duty and a pleasure to give minute and ex 


ed men whose names were familiar. ie record which he made of his 


tended notices of all those persons who were familiarly known by himself, 


. 
dwelt with so fond an interest might be 


that the impressions on which he 


preserved for others. 


In his letters he dwells with a peculiar satisfaction 
upon the appearance and manners of those persons whom he met in society. 
His fondness for detail and his patience in, or rather his passion for, compo- 
sition contributed greatly to the fulness and the number of these descriptive 
sketches. This life is not merely a picture of the times in which Professor 
Silliman lived ; it is also a portrait gallery of a great number of the men 
with whom he associated. 

character of the cen- 


But the chief interest of the book pertains to the 


tral figure, the professor himself. We almost see the inner life of the man, 


so transparent are all the revelations whi 





*h are made of the motives and 


aims of his being. We mark the steady and harmonious development of 
this life from the first frank revelation which he makes of his aims and aspi- 
rations to the last record which he enters upon his journal. The beauty of 
his face, the stateliness of his person, the elegance of his bearing, the ease 
of his manners, the fluency of his speech, the copiousness of his rhetoric, 


the readiness of his compliments, wre all brought distinctly before us. We 








ire and the lar 
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ass Onward to another and better life. 


| ra 


imple of such a man in so long a life isa legacy of inspiration to 

© young men of the country, and not Yeast valuable or important to the 
ience, to lift them above the sordid and material aims, the petty 

lries, and the selfish ends from which even the most accomplished cul- 


est attainments and the widest acquaintance with men are 
tain to deliver them. We are grateful for the life which glows wi 
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his ir nust have been quick to apprehend, curious to acquire, | such inspiring influences and to the biographer who has skilfully arranged 
' wi work was astonishing. His mind moved | its records. 
‘ h y read and writ many hours seemed to bring little ex ——_—_—_—_+ eo ——_—_—— 
haustion. H mverse W little excitement to himself, but always a - mae ’ ‘<P 
‘ ed il animation, He would discourse often elo- Th Grant ¢ wes a Bashan, and syru é Holy Places. By Rev. J. L. Por 
; | ter, A.M., author of “ Five Years in Damascus,’ “ Murray’s Hand-Book for 
way n reat variety of topics, passing rapidly from Syria and Palestine,” “The Pentateuch and the Gospel,” etc. (T. Nelson & 
‘ ! shness to the end. His sympathy with | Sons, New York.)—This is a well-written, very interesting book. It bears 
len We n its ran embracing all classes, requiring moral worth as | evidence throughout of the closest observation and the most diligent re 
I high in social position he rendered a most cour. | search. We have many books of travel in which the problem seems to be 
a, Bs — sgeite : | how to expand the minimum of observation into the maximum of printer's 
Ww ren fo the lowly and humble he was always} ink. But Dr. Porter’s problem seems to be how to compress a vast amount 
fr ids I He never forgot an old friend who had not for- | of observation into the dimensions of an ordinary book. ‘lhe result is not 
3 » his and even those who had cut themselves off | 5° much ¥ book of travel as a volume of topography. The joy of travel is 
were remembered by him with some word of pity | not more in seeing this or that mountain or city than in going from place to 
met : I Hh som ( ’*| place. Men with a genius for travel enable us to feel that we are journey 
, s who had rendered him only a casual service were | ing with them, and in this yay refresh us. Montaigne and Heine have 
( with regard. The readiness and breadth | been in this respect our truest friends. They are not too tremendously in 
, s sympathies his very general popularity. A genuine benevo- | &@™nest. We are permitted to see everything with their eyes in a very easy, 
ies 7 sleet desi caeciinichen deeemiiien ts cant ites 2 desultory way, and are not always out of breath from being hurried through 
af ay : oe on an eXcursion ticket, as it were, from place to place. But the animus of 
tur An carnest religious faith, with devout | Dr. Porter's book is very different from this. It has a critical, not an 
if \ il principles fervor and earnestness. In his| ‘esthetic aim. It does not seek the reader’s enjoyment, but his instruction. 
y \ ( , oted husband and fond father: in middle | he journey is nothing, its termini are everything. But there are passages 
: Se re “aaa Rae ca ea , | of very eloquent description, and many facts that students of the Bible will 
sagt ‘“ ng iriend; in old age, the benignant and beloved | ¢nq helpful towards an elucidation of the sacred text. The oft-repeated 
\ \ S ne 1 tive, kind, aud courteous. | story of how the Eastern shepherd /eads his sheep and they follow him, is 
In 8 one ever ready to promote the public here told very happily. A part of these researches are remote from the 
in spiri - ated eink with | more ordinary course of travel, and are more interesting on this account. 
Ay’ But the familiar Holy Places have at the same time been visited and cross 
; , . ei Sanat ede eau aadbicde ‘| examined in the hope of gaining further information to support the general! 
V ce him lain, hospitable, yet | thesis of the book, which is, that Bashan’s Giant Cities and Syria’s Holy 
full « Is and of tokens of public esteem. The! Places are amine of argument in favor of the credibility of the Bible narra 
+ ected for sixty years was recarded by him | ve 2nd a remarkable fulfilment of its prophecies. The candid reader, whil: 
a ; ge oe : | conceding that the book illustrates many things spoken of in the Scriptures, 
wane Knew that he had done much for its prosper- | wi]] doubtless feel that Dr. Porter overrates the worth of his investigations. 
Ly id su 5 an interest which never abated. | What has been called “the topographical fallacy” appears so frequently as 
I ated in vith the highest of public interests, the cause | to impair our general confidence. That fallacy consists in arguing that be 
religion, and in his heart with the revered President Dwight. cause Mt. Sinai can be identified, the refore the things reported to have 
alt Gail tee eek es 441, ,7,. | happened there did really happen ; or, again, that because a certain thing 
: ton arate: and had foreseen his fame, and with the | might possibly have happened in a certain place, it did actually happen 
and the companions of his old age, the classical and| there. Anybody who wishes to see this fallacy exposed with all the 
critical K \ re him, and the sagacious and clear-minded | pleasantry and satire of which the French language and the French 
| , ; . |. The thousands of pupils in whose memories of Yale | S°@!U8 8te capable, will be satisfied on reading Vietor Hugo’s last work, 
. ee = ‘ . |“ The Toilers of the Sea.” As an appeal from Bishop Colenso and thi 
Pro = resents himself so prominently, all regard him | results of criticism, the book before us is of comparatively little worth ; but 
riend who kindled their enthusiasm for the brilliant | as a report of what is actually to be seen, it can doubtless be relied upon 
ght, and who at the same time won their | AS an illustration of the sacred narratives, it should be highly prized. It 
a 4 sy and kindness, For the acienc ¢ hom | is handsomely reprinted from the London edition end has numerous illus 
y ana Kindness, or the sciences of chem : 
: : ; trations. 
and feoogy, in this country, he did heroic service by the 
m icquaint himself at the beginning of his course | Poor Matt; or, The Clouded Intellect. By Jean Ingelow. (Roberts 
ng t ‘in Great Britain, and by the rare power of | Brothers, Boston.)—It is natural to have high expectations of any new work 
ch w o useful in exciting the interest of his from the hand that wrote “ A High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire,” and 
= ng the public. He did much, also, by the gen- if a little disappointment is the result of reading such a one, it is due rathe 
at : : ‘ ap aa bi. ° | to the unusual merit of the singer than to want of power in the story-teller. 
Wi irthered the plans and wishes of young men | * Poor Matt” is an infinitely touching story. Matt himself is an idiot boy, 
fie s and instructors, and by the hearty inter rather attractive than repulsive, whose mind has been strongly laid hold ot 
success. The eilfdesict and hen’ of by one idea—the idea of God. All he has been able to grasp of this, which 
eli tn eidebinia oid siniiiieal thn *dacmnae ol is the barest possible outline, has been taught him by the pastor's wile, 
nse icaha an te : _ — some time dead when the story opens. His education is carried on by a 
would alone bring the whole country under | jady who first sees him, in one of her walks, as he is standing by the sea 
shore, absorbed in gazing at a rift in the sky between two clouds. In reply 
ed, he must of necessity take a warm in- | t© her question as to what he is doing, he says, “ Matt was looking for 
n the politics of his country. Yet he was never ane litician in the | 20%: here was a great hole—Matt wanted to see God. The lady is not 
; b i lever & POLtich only “astonished” but ‘‘ shocked” by this answer; but Matt accepts all that 
m. In ordinary occasions of political strife | jg told him with absolute literalness. Thus, when his grandfather dies, 
ies and too charitable in his feelings to|and it is explained that God “sent for him” to a beautiful place 
But the Kansas outrage st his whole | “ Where there is no sea,” no storms, no cold; whereupon Matt urgently 
; . ae , desires to be “sent for’ too. He insists on having his “hands washed 
e capacities of his soul for indignation. | 144 his “best cap on,” in order to “be ready,” since he is told he 
ul vorite at the South, as well as at the North, may be summoned at any moment. A moral is drawn from this by “ the 
ive n the “ woe” cansed by all men speaking well lady,” for the instruction of the peasants present ; one of the many morals 
o which he was ever exposed). by being innocently | Wh! ‘th Poor Matt is made to point by his earnest, undoubting remarks ; and 
‘ ily ll hee .*° | they are well pointed, too, with a graceful seriousness which more than oft 
| Innocent emigrants against reffifians in-| ...+¢ their slight suggestiveness of “ tracts.” A strong and true religious con 
| their quiet homes. During the war for | yiction will carry much narrowness of belief. And if “ the lady ” does count 
! V anxious, prayerful, yet full of courage and) too surely on Matt’s understanding and receiving the doctrine of vicarious 
On n ‘ he national thanksgiving he awoke to give | *tonement from her ingenious method of conveying it to him, any one W ho 
: : , ? ba! doubts her success or the necessity for such an explanation to an idiot, will 
nee for the favor of God to the country, especially in raising |. robbed of desire to find fault by the beautiful liberal spirit pervading 
t an 1 n, Abraham Lincoln,” then to pray for his fam- | the whole of her patient teachings. 
ly and to bless his wife for her affection, and, without a thought of death, The close of the narrative is written with fine pathetic power. Matt 


suffers greatly from cold and hunger during a hard winter, his aunt dies, he 
| is often beaten by a boy that is set to take care of him, “his lady,” as he 
| calls her, has been summoned from the neighborhood, and God, spite of his 
| constant appeals, will not “send for him.” One bitter night he escapes 
from the house and is found at the mouth of a cavern in the cliffs on the 
sea, standing with arms outstretched and woe-begone face fixed on the sky, 
| crying, “ God, God! oh send for poor Matt ; let Matt go away!” The little 
| girl—a real heroine—who finds him, runs back to get assistance ; but Matt 
is frozen to death before it comes. 
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The Book of Roses. By Francis Parkman.—Cultivation of the Grape.| sections of Germany were armed against each other; but Bismark cares 
By W.C. Strong. (J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston.)}—These books come to us in | not for Germany, but for Prussia. He wishes to leave Prussia to his suc 
a very attractive form. They are of convenient size, and the paper, print » aathes mpact military power, and } © . 
¢ " ee - . cessor a strong, compact tary er, and he is l ) oa eve 
ing, embellishments, and finish are unusually good,so that they will as often i a ——" e : 
find a place on the centre-table as on the library shelves. The “ Book of | Means to that end. He said once, “I am willing to give to Fran 
Roses’ will please those who endeavor to beautify their homes with the | Rhenish provinces, if Iam allowed to take in Ger lL w ’ 
“queen of flowers.” It is a valuable manual for all who cultivate this | make Prussia as stron as I wish : for. once strong, Prussia w sily vk 
popular shrub, whether expert or amateur, giving precisely the infor- oer ok he — 
, ] last aged Sf. + . | the Rhenish provinces from the hands of her neighbor 
mation on the subject so many persons need and desire. It is especially 
valuable to those who have but limited experience in the cultivation of Bismark has been, very improperly, in my opinion, compa to Cav 
the choicer varieties. It is beautifully adorned with cuts, but not illus-| The cases of Germany and of Italy are very different. In Italy, Cavour ha 
trated. a double object—the expulsion of tl reign invad i tl reation 
.) “gt Swati ” 4 ” * ¢ . “ 3 yyect—the e ulsion of the foreig l ers and ie rea n 
The “ Cultivation of the Grape” has more competitors in the field, sev- errotalaal wii eee Tee . 
eral of which it does not surpass, except in the style in which it is offered. Italian unity. Germany has no foreign tyrants, and Germa ey Se 
The book is very unequal in its parts, and very often leaves us in doubt | not be promoted by a war which would allow the foreign powers to 
, ie P 2e Ve °PRRO! > } > 2 1 , } are " ‘ , . , 
which of several processes or methods described the author considers the | between the German combatants. It is evident tl B ow 
best. The part relating to the propagation of the vine is most successfully ee ne as far as he has if he was 1 
: : . : * iave gone as iar as he has if he was ot ecretly assure ( s 
treated, and we opine that in this branch of the subject the author has had > a a aw ; - ae oe J . n 
° ran P ‘ “ae " . » Berane) ay — Bs os oe t haliac } “ a . 
the most experience. There is also much really valuable information relat the French Emperor. Bismark cannot believe it Prussia is « 
ing to the management of vines and the treatment of their diseases. But ] overwhelming Austria together with the middle states of Germany I 
Mr. Strong often indulges in hypotheses and “ theoretical considerations” | fore. as he shows himself disposed to bully Aus var 
where we want plain statements of observed facts and the results of expe ce Bis oe = ge . 
: ook a ‘ ‘ A assured of a powerful assistance. Will Italy ‘ s V N 1 
rience. The amateur cultivator especially wants the results of proved, or at , . 
. . . . ’ Woy ley it Ye “ONT YO Mor ‘ in 
least tried, methods, rather than suggestions of untried ones. The chapter | Europe believes i Prussia could no more w \ n 
on manures for the vine is very unsatisfactory. Many of the theoretical | without it conquer Austria and G Sor , « rd 
considerations are apparently derived from a perusal of the older works 00 | stronger than Victor Emanuel Italy ev G 
agricultural chemistry rather than from the experience of vine-growers may the Frenc!] y le f bows \ 
: : ‘4 : : . . . : SD ests ay, as the French say, “m ttre le feu au res he 
That most important consideration of the effect of the various fertilizers | °°" ee ee enemas 
“ . . ‘ . . ° e . . > ha Pr) ‘nal ) +}) 
recommended on the quality of the fruit, and on the wine made from it, is | Grama ones begun, the principal scenes will no ys Ss Alps 
left out of consideration entirely. We notice, also, an insignificant error} but across the Rhin 
which probably first originated in a typographical blunder, and has since F = , : : , 
Cw. . " . 1 1.08 re | Trance st ultimately come into action Bismark w 
been copied into a number of works on the grape. The great California | Powe eee ee any: § sien 
. ° m\ s . . . . > * ¢ ster Stan Thowitel aai® - 
vine (mentioned on p. 15) is nearly ¢iree feet in circumference and not fev, | Prussia not only the Danish Duchies, b 8 . 
as it is often printed. The illustrations are tasteful and accurate. A good | ities of central Germany. Already Bismark s <3 ‘ 
index would increase the value of the book, although the table of contents | , level eonor sid 1 ae ‘ 
is full and the arrangement of subjects judicious. ae arg ' 
sal suffrage. Universal suffrag Is not this at s Does 
Cherry and Violet. A Tale of the Great Plague. By the author of | Bismark, who has so often trea his own Pruss \ con 
“Mary Powell.” (M. W. Dodd, New York.)— This little volume could have tempt, and who professes openly to disreg cons itions 
had no better introduction to the public than its two charming predecessors, | does he pronounce these fateful words, “ universal s " 
“The Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell” and “ The Household of ws pegs Ba -a Bright? T : 
Sir Thomas More.” The present story suffers in comparison with these | SP!7o 8S & \tadstone or a bright satlbesica. es eae 
because it is mote dependent for its interest upon its incidents than upon its | eventual ally, universal suffrage is simply a w m oy * = 
characters. The great plague is a very interesting theme, especially in these | ments can be destroyed and old rights ww Ww sal s 
days of waiting for the cholera, but not so interesting as a great man like | face has civen to Fra ' ; of Savoy P us 
Milton, or Milton’s very charming, very silly, little wife. And the great ih ped Soa.” ee , 
Milt Milt 1 lly, littl f And g one . 
a aad ; ior : va jg| duchies and the kingdom Twos S M 
London fire, which burned up thirteen thousand houses in three days, is | 5 
very interesting, but not so interesting as Sit Thomas More. But for all | Mexico; it can be used for all ends \ 3 W 
that it may suffer by comparison, the book, considered by itself, is very | are no traditions ¢ fyovernment, n s n 
readable. It makes the life of just two centuries ago seem very near and Wher rorna] i al 
actual. Cherry, who is supposed to write the history, lives with her father | , f : ; i 
in his little shop on London Bridge. When the Protectorate is over, and | D©COMeS tHe me valde , ; : 
Charles Il. returns, of course they have the best of opportunities for seeing | have all his annes - i by univers tr 
him. The fluctuations of the father’s trade (he was a hair-dresser) conse- | entertains similar liopes: but they i 
quent upon the Protectorate and afterWard the Restoration, are depicted f their improved ar ry 
pleasantly enough. But the most artistic thing about the book is its ap pe bee i : 
parent failure to appreciate the magnitude of these events with which it is “La raison du plus fort est toujours lat And Continent 
concerned. The writer never once forgets that she is not herself but Cherry | js drifting into war. The French Em) + ~ move 
Curli and she anages ar facts ace ingly ‘ P ; . 1 
urling, and she manages her facts accordingly. seit i: eakied m a ee Na i 
eae cn ee ee told a lady while he was s an exile, “It is very easy to govern the 
French.” ‘“ What is your s t, prince A every 1 . 
EXPECTED WAR IN GERMANY. years.” Well, we have had the good war of the Crimea, the good war of 
r : : ‘ > talv. the (not lite s . ( \ —is itn i A 
War is expected in Germany, and the sudden annountement of it has | Italy, the (not quit Boon) was lex 
thrown the whole political and financial world of Europe into the greatest | 4@Ve another 
confusion. The designs of Bismark have at last become dimly visible All the familiers of the Tuileries, among wl Gren bh 8 
“Romprons-nous ou ne romprons-nous pas?” say Austria and Prussia to now the great favorite, are in exultatio At one blow, they say 
each other, like the sowbrettes and the seapins of Moliére. Austria is arm-| get rid of French Liberalism, which is ming troubles ve w 
ing. Prussia is arming. Austria will not attack, and Prussia will not at- Ue the Italian question, and take the Rhin Al you nt 
tack. And still everybody believes in war. How is this? It is simply of b@tons de maréch i of es ; the young diploma 
because Bismark is considered as very ambitious, very unscrupulous, very gresses and diamond snutf-lx W i ate 
imprudent, but not absolutely mad. And if he prepares to go to war in| midst of pleas Paris has 1 ° ™ winthegisicy 
. » 1 P P ‘ E > ‘ . ev Ce 3 «7 1 - ‘ | » Danisl 
spite of the German middle states and princes, in spite of England and Lord Patti at the Italian opera an Don Juan” at the FI Vanish 
Clarendon, in spite of diplomatic protestations and assurances, in spite of princes at court, four-in-hands w veries a the Laem 
the Prussian parliament, it must be that he has very good motives for it— Elysées, beaut an odalaques at oul V Cneeas wae 
some hidden reasons which he is not yet at liberty to make apparent to the “ Ours et le Pacha,” played at M. Drouyn de Lhuys Minister of Foreign 
world. Affairs); the clubs are full, and we pls ards till thr n the mornin we 
It is impossible to see why Germany should be convulsed by civil war; have balls in powder ; Thérésa is as deservedly popular as ever; and we hay 
* ’ : , $4 4s : 1a ee -_ € «6 } Riana ”’ > st hich so often his ted 
why a new thirty years’ period of agitation, discord, and bloodshed should even turned the drama of “Barbe Bleue,” the story whic! iten Haun 
a © . . : . : —— en a —_ ore po lsmnore hnffoonervy at ‘ Tarietes 
begin in the midst of the nineteenth century ; why the question of the our infant mind, into the most extraordinary bufioonery at t! Va 
{ ’ J Age ; 
two miserable Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein should not be amicably A’ Bobéche, who has an important part in the new “ Biue beara — 
settled between Austria, Prussia, and the Bund ; but the absurdity of a war his minister: “C’est en ne sachant jamais ce que je feral q jal ap} 
° : . es) meee , ] ” . sight eav at e » sachant 
between Austria and Prussia does not, alas! make such a war impossible gouverner les hommes. And we might say u< n ne sache é 
7 : > . ° . . * . : " a S nous laisser gou' ner. 
There is no holy, no lofty principle which obliges the Germans to meet each jamais ce que nous ferons que nous avons appris 4 nous laisser gouverner 
other on new battle-fields ; but are men always influenced by lofty and holy Shall we have peace or war We dont Know therefore iet U . LV 
7 7 . A. L. 


principles? The dream of German unity would be at an end if the various 


pleasure 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 


y 
any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 
th oritersa on the receipt of the re quisite amour t of postage stamps. 

All Communications which pertain to the literary management of TuE NATION should 


rddressed to the Editor. 


NATIONAL TREASURY SPECULATIONS. 
Mr. GLADSTONE made some remarks in his recent “ financial state- 
ment” on the general subject of national debts which suggest some 
reflections both as to the future of this country and that of Western 
interesting. There is no incident of 


p in the hivhest ar rree 


modern p litical hist 


ereat deb 


ind the almost reckless readiness with which these debts continue to 


ry more striking than the rapidity with which 


1° increased, eyen in times of profound peace. France owes $2,000, 


000,000; Spain owes $725,000,000; Italy owes somewhat more, and is 


fast increasing Austria owes $1,.580,000,000; Russia, 


her liability; 
$1,395,000,000, and smaller powers, in some cases, in proportion, in 
others out of all proportion. Nearly all these debts have been con 
tracted within twenty years, and Holland is the only power in Europe, 


iouch one of the small 


that period to diminish hers 


The readiness to resort to this pleasant mode of filling the treasur: 
is clus t to the #1 regu! rity and certainty which the growth of 
law, order, and civilization has communicated to the collection of 


revenue. Governments now know pretty accurately every year what 


their income is to be, something which until the close of the last cen- 


> 


tury they can hardly be said ever to have known. Their credit has 
improved. At the same time, and owing very 
much to the same causes, the wealth of their citizens has increased to 
such a degree that ther are now Gre 


at numbers of persons in every 


civilized country who literally do not know what to do with their 


money. Capital has in most old countries accumulated in such masses 
that the present holders are at their wits’ ends to make it produce any- 
thing. The bolder and more knowing ones go into foreign banks, 


foreign railroads, mines, quarries, acrial ntachines, and all sorts of out- 


have been contracted by the leading powers of the world, | 


nd weakest, which has done anything within | 
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deny, more stupendous and momentous than any which have occurred 
in Europe since the fall of the Roman Empire. There is no doubt that 
as the coal-fields of England, or other natural advantages of that or of 
other European countries, begin to be worn out, and profits and wages 
consequently to fall, and the pressure of the taxation necessary to 
maintain the public credit to become consequently less endurable, 
persons whose property is movable, such as capitalists and persons who 
are dependent on their own labor, will emigrate to America, and other 
new countries. This will throw the whole burden on the landholders who 
remain behind, and who will have to remain behind, and it is not safe 
to say that they will be able to support it, or will even do so by sub- 
mitting to great impoverishment. Should this state of things come to 
pass, the possibility to which we ventured to refer last week, that Eng- 
land would eventually become a great summer resort of the inhabi- 
tants of this continent, and occupy much the same relation to America 
tliat the Isle of Wight does to England herself, will certainly be 
realized. 

In fact, unless some great change, a change for which at present we 
see no reason to look, should occur in the system of government now 
pursued in most European countries, we may fairly expect before very 
long to see the weight of taxation become so great as to overcome the 
strong feeling of local attachment, which is, in most places, the great 
impediment to emigration, and a tide begin to set in towards our 
shores from England and the Continent as great as that which we have 


now for some years been receiving from Ireland. It takes very strong 


| influences to drive people into abandoning their ancient seats, but the 


| movement once opened, its force increases in geometrical ratio. 


landish schemes, nine out of ten of which ruin the projectors. The 


more timid wait till some government wants to borrow money, and 


then rush forward with five times as much as it wanted. In fact, con- 
idering the readiness of the public to lend, the wonder is that goy- 


ernments have not borrowed more. 


rhe tendency of all governments to extravagance, from one motive 


or another, has, of course, been 


, greatly increased by this facility in 
borrowing. They hay 


n enabled by it to maintain enormous 


military and naval establ f 


improvement or ¢ mbellishment, generally undertaken in order to recon 


cile the masses to the absence or loss of their lhberties and to maintain 
courts in a splendor which has never been witnessed before in modern 
times. Louis the Fourteenth’s palace at Versailles, great as it was in 
its day, was a mean establishment compared to the Tuileries in our day. 

The evident intention of all these great borrowers, and it is an in- 
tention in which tey find no difficulty in getting their subjects to 


acquiesce, is to let posterity pay the piper, while the present generation 
| i ¥ pa: i > 


does the dancing. But the question is now beginning to be asked 
seriously whether posterity will be able to pay the piper? Some coun- 
tries which have hitherto, like Germany, France, and Russia, been re- 
tarded in their growth by bad governments, may possibly answer this 
question in the affirmative. They are now only beginning to run the 
great industrial race We spoke, in the “* Scientific Notes” of the last 
number of Tur Natron, of the extent to which certain great branches 


»f manufactures are being transferred from England to the Continent, 


n spite of the great advantages in point of time and circumstances 
which the latter has enjoyed, and there is no question that this process 
will now go on more and more rapidly every day. 

As regards England, however, the question cannot be answered with 
the same confidence. To her it is an awful question, and the manner 
in which Mr. Gladstone dealt with it opened up a vista of changes, 
both social and political, as the mere consequence of the rapidly ap 
proaching exhaustion of her coal-fields, which nobody now attempts to 


ishments, and to set on foot gigantic works of 





me 
PRIOES, 

AmipstT all the divergences of opinion which distract the members 

of the Universal Yankee Nation—political, ecclesiagtical, and eco- 





nomical—there is one on which they are of one mind. 
that prices are frightfully high. 


Nobody denies 
The great fact that we have to pay 
double for everything that we eat, drink, wear, or live in, is one level 
to the very meanest capacity. Prices had waxed fat before the war, 
even, and were almost double what they used to be in the days before 
California was invented. But the war necessarily increased the inflam- 
mation of our quarterly bills to a truly febrile virulence. The depreci 
ution of the currency and the diversion of the labor of near a million 
men from productive to destructive pursuits sufficiently account for 
this state of things. The war being over, and the soldiers having been 
dispersed to beat their swords into ploughshares and their spears into 
pruning-hooks, and the growth of the national debt having been 
checked, the question presents itself to every mind, how soon prices 
That there will 
be an approximation to that golden mean is certain, as the morbid 


will fall back to their old level or something like it ? 


stimulation of an inflated currency is gradually reduced, and only the 
wholesome tide of specie left to regulate the circulations of the body 
politic. 
life can ever be restored to the stutus quo ante bellum, is doubtful. Cer 
tainly not without an intelligent direction and application of industry, 
such as does not yet seem to develop itself, but which certainly lies 
within the competency of the American people. At any rate, this is 
as good a time as any to take an observation, find out just where we 
are, and consider how we had best lay our course. 

There are two very sufficient causes for the inflammation of prices, 
apart from the stimulus given them by the war—first, the actual dimi- 
nution in the value of gold and silver; and secondly, the decrease in 
production when compared with the increase in consumption of the 
It is with gold as it was with the Sibylline books, 
it increases in value as it diminishes in quantity, and vice versa. When 


necessaries of life. 


ever the dollar shall be restored to the throne again, almighty as it 
will but too certainly still be over men’s souls, it will be of less rela- 


tive power than ever before over their markets. In fact, it is the mul 


tiplication of the precious metals that has raised the nominal value of 


everything that they purchase, much more than the temporary influence 
of the war. For the same effect has been produced over all the world 


hy the same causes. Since the gold discoveries in California and 


| Australia the volume of the “all-worshipped ore” has been multiplied 


Whether it be possible that the necessaries and luxuries of 
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It has 


impulse it 


beyond all former precedent and almost beyond imagination, 
, Ith of the world by the 
the 
multiplied. It 


increased immensely the actual we 


has given to commerce and manufactures, and at ame time it 


increased the prices of the commodities thu 


is only 


strange that this derangement of prices did not take place mucii earlier 
and more suddenly, considering what a multitude of mil was added 
every vear to the currency of the world. This is accounted partly 


use of the precious metals in the arts, but chictly by its 
And 


sre 


by the increased 


absorption by India, wlcre the currency is almost entirely silver. 


here is an example that it is not the quality of a ency but it 


curr 


dundancy that inflates prices. India uss in 


d to be the cheapest country 


the world to live in. Now, it isas dear as any, every particular of livil 


having at least doubled in price within the last fifteen years, becau 


there is twice the amount of currency in circulation. Just 
ada, where our silver coin took refuge when we stopped specie pay 
ments here, a silver dollar would buy only ninety cents worth of mer 


chandise. Still,as the printing press can coin money much faster than 
the mint, it is advisable to reduce the issues of the former agency to a 


convertible proportion with those of the latter with all convenient 
speed, 

A similar revolution in values took place in the sixteenth century 
in consequence of the multiplication of silver after the conquest of 
We find the dignity of the shilling 
hourgeon as its pedigree ascends towards the dark ages, as if it were a 
Forty of them stood 


expand and | 


Mexico and Peru. 


royal or noble house. for about as much as as 


many pounds sterling do now, or did twenty years ago, Forty shil 
lings used to be a usual endowment of a scholarship at a university, 


queathed 


and sums similarly absurd, as they sound to us now, were be 


for the foundation of schools and collegi Even within the last cen 


tury a very great change has taken place in the value of money. An 


income in England which was thought affluent a hundred years ago is 
little more than a competency now. And so in this country, without 
taking into the account the enormous fortunes which have risen like 
exhalations out of the soil of battle-fields, and which may possibly vanish 
like exhalations. How high the advancing flood of this golden tide 
may rise is beyond the skill of any weather-prophet to foresee, however 
skilled in the signs of the times. All that human wisdom can do is to 
stand ready to accommodate action to its exigencies, and to direct it 
done for the general good, 
When the level becomes tolerably wel 


than real. The 


as far as may be while guarding 





private injury. | established, the 


change is more apparent capitalists receive larger 


nominal incomes, but as the things they must buy for support, enjoy 
ment, or investment ar propor ions d they are really no richer 


upward on the advancing 


he last 


than before. Wages, too, must be | 


wave of gold, though they to tind their due leve 


Persons living on salaries and fixed incomes are the persons thi 


immediately impoverished by the change in the measure of valu 
until they, too, feel the upward tendency, which, sooner or later, the) 
must do. 

But the inflation of prices is due to another cause besides the mul 
tiplication of coin, viz.,in the diminution in the production of thi 
necessaries and luxuries of life of the value of which coin is the meas 
ure. We have to pay more for ev rything we eat, drink, and wear 
even than the diminished value of money ‘would account for, becaus 


thre is not as much labor and capital | 


tion as in former years, in proportion to the increased demand for 


re vestowed upon their produ 


them. The haste to be rich, if not more innocent of old time than it is 


now, used to be more largely directed to more really profitable uses, 


The land used to be the principal investment for capital, not for the 


erection of castles in the air, of cities under water, and of corner lots in 


the wilderness, but for the actual multiplication of the kind 


ly fruits of 


the earth. The tendency of the present time, everywhere, is from t 


and la from 


bor 


nent of wealtl 


countrv to the large cities, and thus to divert capital 
the soil. In the Old W orld | ind is still tl echief ele: 


political power, and, therefore, greater pains and larger amounts of 
capital are bestowed upon it to extort from its bosom all that skill, 


compel. Agriculture is the foundation 


A 


science, labor, and money can 


of all wealth here as well as there. Nobody doubts this truth, but too 


many seem to wish that the foundation should be built upon by some- 


The Nation. 
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body else while he gives his energies to the lighter and mere orna 
mental portions of the editice of public pr sperity. Th pening of 
the South to free labor, as soon as our “ miseuided ft W-citizens”’ 
shall cease biting their own noses otf to spit their faces Which they 
will soon find is an unremunerative expenditure of their energies), will 

tend to keep up the prices of other agricultural productions 

cotton and rice and, possibly, sugar. B lis \ cireum 
stance may stimulate invention and direct capital t ply them. 
Capital and skill are essential elements of prosperity in every branch otf 


industry. The discovery will be made in time th 


at there 
manufactory so safe or so sure in its returns as the boot 
portion to the investment of capital and skill committed 
Then there will be a due adjustment of the industries 


fruits of the earth, that convert them into various shay 





pe 
change them commercially in the wise organization of 
missariat of the world. Until production shall have overtaken and 








n prices, 


outstripped consumption, there can 
It i 


be 
sastate of politico-economical transition that we are now passing 


no material change i 


| through, to which we must adapt ourselves as wisely as we can, 
| assured that the laws which Providence is striving to reveal to us will 








reduce everything to order and prosperity as soon as they are allowed 
to have their due sway. 
— Si ed 
THE DOOM OF THE DEADHEADS., 


h 


ss ha 


THERE is a fearful shaking among the dry bones, The: 
of Albany legi 


nd 


islation ] 


ias been stretched forth to disturb the lot 


List y rest 
which has brooded immemorially over the noble army of 1 Dead 
heads—an * exceeding great army,” like that which th prophet Eze- 


kiel saw in vision come together in the valley “with a noise and a shak- 
ing.” The great vested interest in travelling at other people’s expense 


has been assailed. The beatific privilege of paying one’s fare with a 
smile is snatched away. The elect can no longer be wafted from one 
end of the land to the other through the magical properties of a ser ‘ip 


of paper no bigger than a man’s hand, which put to an open shame th 
cheap conveyance of Prince Hussein's tapes 





try. It is no longer not 


merely glory, but great gain, to be the s 


n, 


Fr, second cous 


In, 





grand uncle of a director, The lofty courtesy which passed the 

driver or brakesman of the Poppasquash and Skunk’s Misery Rai 

free over all other roads in respect to his exalted station, is forbi 
bylaw. Eventhe freedom of the press is violated. Editors and re port- 


ers will henceforward be reduced to the 1 vel of « 


like their 


n men, and 


even Christians, But this is 





have to pay their way too pain- 


ful a theme to contemplate. Let us turn our eyes in another direction. 
This great revolution has been forced through , in the 


interest of a class of 


not en 








consequence enough tor special notice. We mean th holders in 
the corporations thus magnanimously managed, and bent upon proving 
that they Aave souls, in spite of a profane and ribald proverb to the con 
trary. Unreasonable and impracticable members of this insignificant 
class have had their selfish passions excited for long years past, as they 
glided along on “the pale iron edge” they have paid for originally and 
paid again for the privilege of using it, at seeing a sel! nplacent citi 
zen sitting next to them carried triumphantly along with them without 
mon ind wit t pric If of a mathematical turn of mind, the share- 
holder probably occupied himself surlily in eyphering out how much a 





rage of such benevolences might amount to in the course of a 


year, and perhaps came to the conclusion that the mystery of dwindling 
dividends in the presence of growing travel might be thus partially 
solved. If of an impulsive and fiery temperament, he would be yery 
pt to do what is of very evil ensample in any one connected with a 
railw ind st his boiler” at the next annual mecting of the cor- 
ind blow up the president and directors without mercy. But 

it is an idiosyncrasy in the natural history of presidents and directors 
cats, they always come down on their feet, to whatever 

, \ p. The “set of jue rulous meddlers,” as the Times 
might « them, is soothed by promises of amendment, which too often 


prove, lke the promises of other great men, as well as pie-crust, to be 
made to be broken. 


One of the great dailies, which we quoted just now, thinks it is 
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— 

‘almost impossible to speak seriously of the act” which proposes to cir 
cumscribe the majesty of the deadheads. It may be difficult to carry 
the law into effect and so it may become a just subject of ridicule, as 
all ineffective laws are; but it will be no laughing matter to many of 
that respectable portion of our travelling public if it be enforced. 
The existence of such a class seems to us the fitter provocation of merri 
ment, We » no reason why a law so obviously for the benefit of rail- 
e carried into effect. The difficulty in the 


Way property should not 
way of abating the deadhead nuisance long ago, by general consent of 
all the companies, has been the competition of selfish interests in their 
management. Every railway manager was apt to think that he was 
cunning enough to outwit his neighbors in the contest, and so to evade 
any arrangement that should deprive him of this species of bribery 
and leave travel to its natural conditions. Ten years ago, if we re 

member aright, the president of the Erie Railway urged a general alli 

ance, offensive and defensive, against the incursions of the deadheads. 


1 


But we presume the mischief had become too inveterate and the habits 
of railway management too depraved to make this possible. The in- 
terposition of the State gives them all now an opportunity to reform 
their ways, which, if they have grace to do it, will redound to the gen- 
eral benefit of the travelling public as wellas to the particular emolu- 
ment of the long-suffering shareholders, 

We believe that it is to the universal Yankee nation that the Eng 
lish vocabulary owes the expressive neologism “ deadhead.” We ar 
not sure whether or not our cousins on the other side have yet incorpo- 
rated it with their daily speech. The thing they have most unques- 
tionably, and, as we can never invent a new slang expression that they 
do not make haste to borrow, it is very likely they have the word, too, 
Like most abuses, its growth has been gradual. Like other parasites | 
which attach themselves to great bodies, the deadhead system has 
waxed fat at the expense of the wholesome juices of the body it has 
grown to. It was originally contrived in the interest of the cor- 


porations. The president and directors were naturally and reason- 


of their roads, then the members of their fam- 


ably made fre 
ilies, and it was a study to the genealogist to see how widely | 
the ramifications of the directorial family-tree could extend; | 
then all persons bringing freight were permitted to travel free; then 
all sorts of railway officials, from the president to the stoker, were 
passed free as a tribute to their official dignity. Editors of all sorts 


of newspapers were early given the run of all roads as a privilege duly | 
appurtenant to puffery. And so the thing went on. Some of these 
excrescences have doubtless been cut off, but there remain enough to 
invite the excision of the legislative pruning-hook. 

The mischiets of deadheadism also attach to all public amusements, 
though they cannot be reached by law. If the managers of theatres 
and other places of public entertainment tind it profitable or pleasant 
to give away sheafs of tickets, it is nobody’s business but their own. 
But innocent spectators are often amazed to hear that certain theatri 
cal or operatic enterprises are ruinous adventures when they see the 
houses full. In the simplicity of their good easy souls they do not 
dream how many of the best seats are filled by those whose entertain- 
ment is purely eleemosynary. There would be no deficit in treasuries 
if all paid honestly for their amusement. But as long as managers 
and agents will persist in pelting editors with free admissions and com 
plimentary tickets, it is too much to expect of editorial human nature 
that they should be refused. The only concern the public has in this 


matter, and it is a material one, is that this system is all but fatal to 

genuine dramatic criticism, It has perverted what passes for such into 

mawkish and indiscriminate flattery. There are exceptions, doubtless, 

but the general feeling naturally is that it is uncivil to speak severely | 
of an entertainment to which you have been freely invited, and that it 

is hardly fair to ridicule what your host has set before you. We imagine 

all the best journals would be willing to waive their courtesies and 

pay for the ticket of their critic on the usual terms. If it be an object 

to the managers of theatres to put a stop to this custom, it can be done 

by such a blessed conspiracy as that by which they have put to an open 

shame the ogre of the press who held them in a hopeless thraldom. 

But perhaps they had rather not have impartial criticism on what they | 
give the public. It is their affair, 


Correspondence. 


THE AMERICAN LEOTURESHIP AT CAMBRIDGE. 
To THE Eprror OF THE NATION: 

I have read your article on the rejection of Mr. Yates Thompson’s gen- 
erous offer of an American lectureship to the University of Cambridge. My 
own sentiments on the subject you may easily divine. They would be more 
appropriately expressed in an English than in an American journal. But 
there are two remarks which I will beg your permission to make as tending 
partially to qualify the view you have taken of the conduct of the univer 
sity in this matter. 

In the first place, I am told, and can easily believe, that among those 
who voted against the acceptance of the lectureship there were many who, 
while they entirely concurred with Mr. Thompson in the good object which 
he had in view, doubted whether the foundation of a lectureship of the kind 
proposed would be the best means of effecting it. I confess that I share this 
doubt myself. I think that in a place where so many lectures have to be 
attended for academical purposes, a course of lectures on a non-academical 
subject would run the risk of being very thinly attended; and I also think 


that unless the lecturer was endowed with singular tac 


as well as ability 
he might be in some danger of repelling those whom he was endeavoring 
to attract. Iam inclined to the opinion that a good collection of American 
books and statistics made accessible to the students would be more sure of 
producing the desired effect. A collection of American books, chosen with 
perfect freedom as regards subjects and opinions, was, as I happen to know, 
very cordially welcomed by a college in this university ; and I believe that 
any American visitor who enquires at the Bodleian Library will find that 
the American department there is already good and is being rapidly in 
creased by past purchases. 

In the second place, so far as the opponenis of the lectureship were a 
tuated by any antipathy, their antipathy was, I suspect, rather ecclesiastical 
than national. Of all your enemies on this side of the water, the Episcopal 
clergy have been the most bitter. But this phenomena is not peculiarly 
British, nor such as ought to provoke special resentment against this coun 
try on the part of Americans. It is the world-wide antagonism of the priest 
party to liberty of body and soul. You have Jesuits among yourselves. 
Were they very ardent in their loyalty to the national cause ? 

I am, sir, your faithful servant, 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 
OxForp, England, May 1, 1866. 


WHEELING, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


In your issue of December 7, on page 722, occurs the statement, “ A 


Hungarian . . . was broken on the wheel.” I donot know from what 


(ierman statement this has been translated, nor do I propose to make it tl 
subject of remark; but I have never seen an English translation of thi 
German term “riidern” or the French word “ rouer,” “to wheel,” which 
did not render it “to break on the wheel.” Even the “ New American Cyclo 
peedia” countenances this mistranslation. See its articleon Patkul, and also 
Vol. XV., page 550, at foot of second column, under the remarks on cruel 
punishments appended to the arficle on torture. Webster in his dic 
tionary regards the wheel not as an instrument of execution, but of torture 
or examination, 


Pierer’s “ Universal-Lexikon,” under the article “ Raedern,” defines it as 
a “severe death-penalty, in which the culprit, stretched on the ground, has 
his arms and legs brokén and his breast crushed with the front wheel of a 
wagon.” This corresponds with what I was told in Germany and German 
Switzerland by persons acquainted with the punishment, except that no 
particular kind of wheel was specified. At Fribourg, in Switzerland, how 
ever, I examined one which was evidently intended to be more efficient than 
a wagon wheel. It was, as nearly as I recollect, between three and fou 
feet in diameter. Part, at least, of its circumference was shod with an iron 
attachment, hardly sharp enough to cut and yet sharp enough to render it 
more efficacious in breaking. A young man who accompanied me lifted it 
and remarked that he had, in 1820 or 1822, seen a person executed with it 
for killing one of his parents. The malefactor was bound on the ground to 
stakes and his limbs broken. The law, as I was informed at Berlin, recog 
nizes two forms of “wheeling :” 1st. “From above downwards.” In this 
form, the first blow falls on the victim’s chest and is intended to kill him, 
the limbs being afterwards broken. 2d. “From below upwards.” In this 
the limbs are first broken and the victim is afterwards despatched. This 
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latter form appears to be expressed in French by the term “ rompre vif,” 


“rouer vif,” to “ break alive,” or “ wheel alive.” 


me that in the c: 


—wheeled by the brutalitv of Charles XII., the wheel was destitu of iron 
and less efficient. 
Charles XII., I 


in his dictionary, under 


rhis will account for Voltaire’s statement (Histoire de 


ivre III.) 





hat the sufferer received sixteen blows. Worcester 
the crimin: 


was laid ona frame of wood in the form of a St. Andrew’s cross, with gr 


he word wheel, states that “in France 








cut transversely in it above and below the knees and elbows.” 
that in Ger 


legs extend 


render the executioner’s blows more effective. His statement 


many “the criminal was laid on a cart-wheel, with his 


arms and 


ed, and his limbs in that posture fractured with an iron bar,” m1 





st be excep 





tional if not partly erroneous. The iron bar, or club, was used in some 





countries (Pierer’s Lexikon, Art. Raedern) ; and it was formerly, if it be not 
yet, customary to bind the body of a criminal AFTER execution on a wheel, 
and expose it to the public gaz 

“ Wheeling,” 


in some countries the recognized punishment for unusual crimes, including 


according to information which I receii 





‘d in Europe, is 


parricides and, since the king is legally construed to be the father of his 


people, for regicides. An extract subjoined below would seem to imply that 


a bishop is legally regarded as father of and that his murderer is 





treated in the same way. In the army of Frederic II, according to Archen 


holtz (Historische Schriften, Vol. I., p. 28), whoever carried insubordination 





‘to acts of violence with weapon in hand was wheeled alive.’ During the 
i 


winter of 1840-41, while [ was in Berlin, a man, by some deemed insane 





attempted the king’s life. My landlady, the next day 


opinion of others that some frightful punishment would be devised for the 
tin. I smiled at the i 


ass 





ea, but learned afterwards from competent lt 
A ft 


authority that “ wheeling” was the recognized punishment. <A 


return to America in 1841, probably within a few years afterwards, 1 cut the 
following from some newspaper, the name and date of which are unfortun 


ately lost : 


“DREADFUL SPECTACLE.—Rudolph Kuhnapfel, the tailor, who murdered 
the Bishop of Ermeland and his housekeeper, at Frauenburg, German 
about six months ago, was broken on the wheel [7. ¢., wheeled] on t 
ult. He died in ten minutes. Ten thousand persons were present—halt | 
females.” 





Since writing the above, I notice that the last edition of “ Webster's Dic- 


tionary” (1866) quotes from Brande essentially the same account of the wheel 


as is quoted in Worcester, it iplying that it is an instrument of punishment, 


but leaves unchanged the definition that it is an instrument for forfuri 


I j 


The difference between the two is correctly stated in the “ New American 








Cyclopedia,” at the beginning of the arti on torture. One item omitted 
by that article was interesting tome and may be so to others. The civil 


law, as practised in some European countries, does not permit execution 
until a criminal has confessed his crime. Consequently, even in our days, 


persons who were deemed notoriously guilty have been tortured to mak« 
them confess. 


MEADVILLE, PA., May 9, 1866. 


F. HUIDEKOPER. | 
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COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE. 
To THE Eprror oF Tite NATION 
| 
In the May number of “ Harper’s Magazine ” is an article in which th 
subject of the proper arrangement of a cottage residence of moderate size is | 


taken up and discussed, and the ideal of the author is given in a series of | 
neatly-drawn plans. The professed intention is to show that in a house | 
about 30 x 50 feet convenient accommodations for a family can be provided 
and ample ventilation secured. The ard to the ne 
cessity for improvement in American houses is undoubtedly correct, and 


ll 


reneral statement in re; 


every judicious effort to influence public opinion in this direction should be 
gratefully received ; but the particular illustration given in this case, in my 
judgment, is by no means as free from objections as its author apparently 
believes, and, as “ Harper’s Magazine” is widely circulated, you will perhaps 
permit me to point out some particulars in which it should not be adopted 
as a model. 

We have presented to us a two-story and basement louse, from thirty to 
forty feet wide and fifty feet long, which provides kitchen, laundry, six or 
seven bed-rooms, and two large living-rooms, with vonservatory attached. 
Such a house is unlikely to be built by the head of « family who is not tol- 
erably well-to.do in the world, and who cannot afford to keep at least one 
servant. Most men, at least, would, I am confider.t, prefer a smaller house 
with some help to keep it in order, to a house of this size without any assist- 
ance except from members of the family. Yet the plan provides no way 


The Nation. 


members of 


| And, if it 


painter. The merit of his 


635 


or aservant to pass from the kitchen to the front door to let in a visitor or 
A professor at Berlin told | even to reach her bed-room, when she desires to make herself tidy after her 
seof Patkul, the Livonian—an agent of Peter the Great | work is done, without passing to and fro through the rooms occupied by the 


the family and their guests, or through the bath-room, ete., 


which is located in the center of the building. 


Although the dimensions of the house seem liberal, the first prospect on 
: pros} 


ul entering the main hall is a wash closet—not in any subordinate position, but 
oves | directly opposite the front door—between the living room with conservatory 
This would | attached and the principal stair-case, which is intended to be enclosed on 


both si les, as 


is usual in attic or basement stairs, and which will therefore 
present a cramped, illiberal appearance. In a house containing many dif 
ferent apartments, each room may be occupied by but one person ; the stair 
case, however, is the common avenue of communication for all, and it is an 
error to crowd and contract it with the hope of thereby adding to the value 
of the accommodations as a whole. 

The kitchen connects directly with the dining-room by two doors, yet 
the large dimensions given do not call for this uncomfortable arrangement 

But the most disagreeable feature of the plan, considering it as a pro 
fessedly complete arrangement in matters of ventilation, is the placing of the 
bath-room and necessary in the very centre of the house, where it would be 


unlighted except through glazed openings that merely connect with halls 





or passages, and where a current of fresh air could only be obtained by open 
ing doors that ought to be always closed. 
The writer and the editors probably believe in all sincerity that the 


ditliculties of the problem are fairly met and solved in this design ; but the 


t 





few prominent inconsistencies that have already been pointed out will be 
sufficient to show that this is not the case, and that the plan as presented, 


} 


however well intended, is ill-conceived and by no means suitable for adoption 


by those who may be fortunate enough to possess the m 





ney that it would 
cost to build such a roomy family residence A. 


Fine Arts. 


THE FORTY-FIRST EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY 
OF DESIGN. 


[THIRD NOTICE.] 


It is a growing custom to send important pictures elsewhere for exhibi 


tion than to the Academy. We have no business now with the reasons for 
this tendency, nor, indeed, are the reasons sufliciently evident for any one to 
be quite sure that he perceives and duly estimates them all. It is only to 
be remarked that a complete account of the last winter's work of the artists 


t 


even of New York and its neighborhood would only be possible after an 
examination of perhaps as many pictures not in this exhibition as there are 
important, notice-worthy pictures in it. The greater number of our painters, 
so far as we know, are open to the 


charge of producing less work per an- 


When, of the already 
too small amount of work done, a part goes elsewhere than to these galleries 
and another part is never exhibited at all, there is a difficulty, an insuperable 
difficulty, in the way of adequate critici 


than the world has a right to expect of them. 





ism. It is impossible to be sure that 
idgment which comes of examining a painter’s work in the Academy 

lement whi ies of examining a ps : e Academy 
exhibition would not 


the 


be much changed if all his year’s work could be seen. 
were not now too late to attempt it, an extensive examination of 
all the new pictures anywhere to be publicly seen would be the duty of th 
critical press. 
My. McEntee, however, has three pict ires at the Academy, and they are 
so able that it is gon xl to believe they fully represent his present power as a 


+ 


pictures seems to be steadily in the ascendant, 
Of the almost complete truth of color which his former studies of autumn 
woods have shown, these present studies of autumn woods have lost noth- 
ing. They have, we think, all of the feeling for the mingled desolateness 
and beauty of the American autumnal landscape which Mr. McEntee’s work 
has shown in past years. The sky in No. 356, ‘‘ Woods of Asshokan,” is gin- 
gularly true in feeling ; the foliage is almost right in color, especially in the 
distance, and we are not prepared to assert that in this one respect the pic 
| ture could be improved by the knowledge or skill of any living artist. Be- 
yond these merits, which have been merits of nearly all Mr. McEntee’s pie 
tures these few years past, there is a care for detail in these and a respect for 
accurate drawing for its own sake—or rather for the sake of the things 
drawn—which we are sincerely glad to see. The foreground in the above- 
named picture is a great advance beyond anything of this painter’s we have 
| ever seen, especially in the care given to the little plants—lobelia, ferns (dry 
band yellow), and little maple saplings with crimson leaves, The advance is 








v 
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in McEntee’s own line, too, nothing borrowed of any one else or st ed in 
any one else’s way, but nature looked at and drawn as this painter has 
a ways looked and drawn, but more caret uly and more truly. In saying 
this we have no intention of calling the drawing of tree form absolutely 
ight; it is by no means wholly right, but mannered and often visibly 
wrong. And even a better picture than this would suffer from such a blot 
as that in the lower left-hand corner of the picture above named, where 
some pine bushes, just at the edge of a brook, are wholly ignored by the 
water, whose reflections otherwise truthfully represented, are wholly unin- 
fluenced by the green mass just above them. This hurts the effect as well 
as the truthfulness of the picture. The brook is otherwise very charming. 
No. 392, “ October in the Kaatskills,” we think inferior to the former picture, 
though its characteristics are the same. The peep of sunlight, illumina- 
ting both a spur of the mountain range and a nearer and much lower hill, 
But this is in no respect an adequate rendering of the 


is very charming. 
It happens that good 


mass and the details of form of the Catskill range. 
mountain drawing is a specialty of the best American landscape painters, 
and beside the Jest mountain drawing, Mr. McEntee’s is very imperfect. 

No. 449, “ Flight of the Birds,” is also a pleasant landscape, smaller than 
the two above named. A tree almost without leaves is in the foreground, 
its naked branches covered with birds preparing for their migration, and a 
scattered column already on its march. About these birds there is one 
thing noticeable, the mingling together in this mustering for the march of 
birds of so many different kinds, blue birds and red birds, yellow birds and 
gray birds. Individuals of many species are included in this gathering of 
the clans. To justify as natural this statement—and not less to declare it 


wholly impossible—would require a very close and accurate knowledge of 
the ways of birds. 

Mr. C. C. Griswold sends two pictures; the larger is another winter pic 
ture called “‘ The Last of the Ice,” No. 312. 
Hudson River is shrouded in mist, lifting a little from the surface of the 
water but wholly concealing the hill-tops, the profiles of the hills dimly 


A stretch of what seems the 


seen below, and lost in nothingness above. On a lowshore in the near fore- 
ground are broken cakes of ice aground, and a few, water-soaked and float. 
ing deeply, are drifting with the tide. There is, perhaps, something too 
little incident for so large a canvas. But the painter’s strength comes to | 
him and his success is assured when he touches his favorite rocky bank and 
cedars again ; here it is, in the middle distance and at the extreme left. It 
is no wonder he loves that subject ; it is worth painting, and he has painted 
it wonderfully well. A scribble of his of a winter hili side, in oil color, on 
a bit of paper, is worth more than pictures by many men. 
‘A Summer Picture,” 
The belt, so to speak, 


Green pictures 
he has not yet painted with great success, but No. 463, 


is very beautiful in all except the near foreground. 
of middle distance, ending with the white house on the right, is charming. | 


But that unfortunate spotty tree in the foreground, beneath which we see 
the white house, and the mulleins still nearer, hurt the whole picture. It 
is more welcome to us than the larger one, however, and one of the few 
good beeause thoughtful landscapes in the exhibition. 

In comparing the memory of Mr. Brevoort’s study, exhibited last fall, 
which we have not seen since, with the presence of the two pictures now in 
the North Gallery, the advantage is with the study. It was purer and truer 
in color than these are, and better, we think, in other respects as well. 
There is something peculiarly disagreeable in the tone of color, especially, of 
No. 215, “ Haymaking.” 


lack exactness of meaning when applied to color, but it has been used of | 


We do not use the word “leathery,” as it seems to 


the prevailing color of this picture, and it is evident what it is intended, in 
this case,tomean. Natural landscape was never pervaded by the yellowish- 
brown tone of this picture, and it is a false and misdirected operation 8f the 
artist’s mind to alter nature in this way, out of which no beauty comes nor 
knowledge. The other picture, No. 167, “ In the Farmington Valley, Conn.,” 
is a more interesting picture, though the sky is probably less carefully 
studied. We sincerely believe that Mr. Brevoort is going to succeed, but it 
is not success this spring. 

Mr. Cropsey has painted several panoramic pictures of late years, all 
open to the charge of being too scattered in interest, too unharmonious, an 
aggregate of small and incoherent parts, but generally worth study part by 
part. The large “Gettysburg” this year, No. 409, is as panoramic as those 
which went before. One walks along in front of it using many points of 
sight. But it is otherwise almost wholly below Mr. Cropsey’s standard. It 
is incredibly bad in color. Anything worse than the sunset light on trees 
and buildings there is not in the exhibition, among works of men of any 
merit. This is at its worst in the very centre of the picture, at the foot of 
the flag-statf in the foreground. 


found anywhere on the broad canvas. 


There is no delicacy of drawing to be | 
But the rest of the picture seem | 


| LANGE's COMMENTARY ON MaTruEw. Edited by Rey. Patlip Be haff, D.D. 8vo. Ady. 
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quiet and refined in contrast with the rumpled flag, which neither floats nor 
flutters nor blows out nor falls, but crinkles and gets “ mussed ” in the sum 





mer breeze. We are heartily sor 





y to see this picture here, and wish the 
committee had been kinder to Mr. Cropsey and sent it back for his further 
consideration. 

It is a very great evil, the painting of very large pictures with very little 
thought in them. And the evil is greater where not only the amount of 
canvas covered, but also the amount of labor given, is in excess. The pic- 
ture last named has very little in it; a great many trees, indeed, a great 
many houses, a big flag, and a couple promenading, but all very uncommnu- 
nicative, with very little new or interesting to say. All could have been 
better said in a canvas two feet long; better, because, with no greater excel- 
lence, the defects would not be so evident nor the faults so glaring. “ But 
it is a historical landscape, a picture of the great National Cemetery at Get- 
tysburg, famous from the noble words of our dead President spoken at its 
dedication.” Not so; it has none of the importance of a historical land- 
scape ; we have yet to learn that a bad account of great events is true his- 
tory, or that an inferior picture of a somewhat interesting scene, around 
which scene historical associations cluster, is necessarily historically valu- 
able. The historian makes but a poor figure unless he is filled with thought 
and sympathy for his subject ; now it is not a profound thought or a ready 
sympathy that has gone to the making of this large picture; neither of the 
landscape itself, nor the clustered graves of soldiers, nor the national flag, 
nor the human figures that blot the right hand foreground. 

Mr. Cropsey is a better painter than he would have the world believe. 

We notice with pleasure Mr. D. Neal's picture, No. 149, “ Interior of St. 
Mark’s, Venice.” The interior of that loveliest of churches—roofed with 
gold, floored with agate—enclosed with walls of half-transparent alabaster— 
isa subject for the painter of importance and difficulty almost equal to 
out of-door nature itself. Wedo not say that Mr. Neal has perfectly ren- 
dered the mellow gloom of the dusky interior, the purple flushes that come 
and go around the precious shafts and along the alabaster-sheathed piers. 

A score of painters have tried and failed to do that. But Mr. Neal’s 
picture is the best view of the interior we have yet seen, giving an ade- 
quate idea of the construction, appearance, and size of the strange build 
ing, and portraying with singular sympathy and success the Byzantine 


mosaics of the vaults. Teo those who know the interior of St. Mark’s 


| well and feel its beauty this picture would be of little use, but the many who 


have never seen or scarcely looked at it may learn much of it from the 
canvas before us. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO. 
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Hitstory OF MAss 


MEMOIRS OF A COOD-FOR-NOTHING. 
A Novel of the German Romantic School, 
By JOSEPH VON EICHENDORF 
Translated by 


CHARLES G. LELAND. 


With illustrated Title-page and Vignettes, by E. B. Bense 


* A fine old German story, full nt humor and sweet t oft 
ringfield R li 
“Iti ix l xqu t vile The vignettes, |} E. B. Bensell. are execut 
admirable tast id add greatly to the appearance of the volume.”"—/7% / 


“Tt is full of that caustic hamor and eloquent sentiment for which the best G 
man authors are celebrated.— Boston Post 

“ Mr. Ucland’s genius graces everyt 
himself full justice.’"—#oston Saturday Eeening Ga 


The Standard adopted by the London Clubs 


And a Treatise on the Game by J. C. 





1 ve 16mo, $1 25 

** A treatise on W tas attractive and clean as a missal belon to one of 
devotees of Mother Church. Having been for thirty-s years a love 
rame. we commend the book to a beginn d rous of \ ( 
realth 

IT c ynld almo iave gone beside himself w 1 e} ace 

art in whi he was an adept dignified with such te t j ' tast 
binding as are expended on this little manua N ) 

The publishers will send either of the above worke post-p id. on re t oft 
pei 


HOLT, 


DT & 
1 ome $ Ni 


B 


LEYPOL 


MUSPRATT’S CHEMISTRY, 


THEORETICAL, PRACTICAL, and ANALYTICAL, as applied and 


to the 
AND MANUFACTURES 
By Dr. SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, F.R.S.E., M.R.S.A 
2 vols. 4to, half Russia or ‘half Mor », $30; cloth, $25. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


1® Broadway. 


For sale by 





hing he touches, and in the present he has dons 


The Nation. 


RES 


NOW READY!! 


THE 


URRECTION OF THE DEAD, 


Considered in the Light of History, Philosophy, and Divine Revelat By H. MAT 


Brs 1 
search, al 
now publ 
Jrom Intr 








r3 


T 


HENRY 


MO 


he AY 


EMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF THE RT. HON, RIC] > IpINY 
By 1 in I _R HARD BRINSLE) SHERI 





TISON, D.D. With an Introduction by BISHOP SIMPSON 


12mo, cloth, $1 £0 





yp Simpson says: ‘* I] commend this volume to the Christian public for the re- 
bility, and fidelity displayed by the author. I believe it to be the best work 
ished in small compass for the information of the general reader.""—Actre 


oduclton, 


Also, by the same author: 


THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 
12mo, muslin, $1 50. 
IE MINISTER’S 


A Hand-book of Scri; 
| 


POCKET RITUAL. 
ture Lessons and Forms of Service 
12mo0, muslin, 60 cents; 


limp muslin, SO cents ; 





We have also j 

NEW AND INTERESTING 
Handsomely Mlustrated and t 
HE ROSEDALE LIBRARY. 


Six volumes, 16mo, muslin, in a neat box, $F 


ist published the following 
JUVENILES, 


ound in A ictive Stvles 


ARDEN. KATE Kemp. 
Jog FuLwoop. 


HONEST GABRIEL, LITTLE JANE. 
THE GERMAN DRUMMER Boy. 


jendship." Anovel.. . . + + » 10/ HAPS AND MISHAPS OF THE BROWN FAMILY. 


THE 


A Sequel to ** Haps 


SISTER'S TRIUMPH. 


nd Mishans.”’ 
—— 7 


Both by Mrs. M. M. BoanpMaN. Imo, muslin, eacl #1 2 
LIFE IN THE ARMY. 
Yepart nts of Vir 1 and tl Gu By R J. C. Gree late Chapla 


p 
PERKINPINE & HIGCINS, 
&) North Fourth St et, PHILApELrHta, Pa 


sale by Books "s venera Any v eent. nor? , : 


NOW READY 

LIFE OF SHERIDAN. 
WIDDLETON, Publisher, 

17 Mercer Street (near Howard), New York 


kK 


ORE’S 


as M r Ww Port t ter Sir D> 
i | after J a Re 
b A) S own 
M4 s in Englis teratnre. It je 
j a e . fa wit 
ind 
its i} V TY . 
RD M AT Y's LIES ‘ = ry ' Dnss 
s s U reprinted in a 
m cig “al ls Parliament 
= £4 | © 4t0U8C Of Commons. 


POUN'S LAYS OF SCOTTISH CAVALIE 


s. A handsome crown syo 
A JUN mM 


t * 
BON GAULTIER BOOK OF BALLADS. Be Professor Ay1 ~ 32 
DR. FRANCIS’S OLD NEW YORK: on, Rewiniscences OF THE Pact 
With a Memoir of Dr. Francis. By HENRY T. TrCKERWAN, re” WARE SIXTY Years 
9 5 , rtrait 
*” “REDFIELD'S PHYSIOGNOMY,. With 33 str ner ape 
~ Svo, clot < — resemblanc he 
‘ ae eee ee ; ptof price by the Pub 
CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM 
PUT 4 Communists padiis tM neford, Conn., aw ekly paper called 
THE CIRCULA . 
D to Communism and general inte ence. 


‘erms, free—or one dollar to those who choose to pay. 
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CUSTAVE DORE’S PORTRAITS. | Island is weak ; the holders are ¢ vidently willing to let the public have as 
} ) : } P 

_ much stock as they need. Active fluctuations take place in the lighter 

fanci Canton rises steadily ; sold as high as 62. Boston Water Power, 


MOHUN & EBBS 


Hiave Just Imported Several Varieties of 


which was 36 a week ago, was quoted yesterday at 43}, and this morning at 


Cumberland jumped up this morning to 49, but was afterward done at 
Frscy _ nn On the other hand, Mariposa Preferre yhich sold at 234 te lave 
DORES PORTRAIT. » n me ar , Mariposa Preferred, which sold at 254 ten days 


| nee, was done yesterday at 19}, and Western Union Telegraph, which was 
THE FINEST PORTRAIT OF GUSTAVE DORE. A very Beautiful Photo 164 to 65, sold yesterday ; = 








:> ease of monev tempt % culators to buy 





raph by Prerre Durar. ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ° , : ° ° ~ BS Ot } : } } : 
- “i. | for the rise, but when they try to sell the absence of any substantial con 
2. The same, smaller size. . ; ‘ P ‘ P P s ‘ rts) ‘ , ao ae : 
3. - Carte de Visite Portrait, half size... ‘ ‘ , ‘ P , . po | Sumptive demand for stocks becomes very apparent. 
{ “ “ “ fulllencth. . . .~*«* ete nn The following table will show the course of the stock, gold, exchange, 


| 

l ana naw - * } : 
ana money liarkets since our last issue 
| 

| 


DORE'S BIBLE. 




















{ Sta S a of 1881 14 1 10S Pao 
M. & E. take pleasure in announcing that they have on hand a few copies of this Bee | eee ‘ 102 1017 101 ; 1 
searce and magnificent chef @euvre of Doré’s (the greatest work of the ave), having | 5-20 Bonds of 1865 ‘ he ‘ -. 102 102 101 
secured in Paris and London all the remaining unsold copies | 10-40 Bonds....... er bérintien? ae 96 96 ‘ 
Two handsome yolumes, folio, the splendid original edition, in the finest Levant | 7.30 Notes. se« one OOFIOB.. 0 scosccvses OR 102} 102 ; 
morocco binding, silk iinings, by the celebrated Cappé, of Paris. + York Central... ; .... QR 42 4 1 
a anne : 5 Mathes awe aeceeeesscen SEN 75 7 
Huds son River..... ins cescccecse 100% 10936 1U9}¢ 
; DO RE’S OTHER WORKS. Reading Railroad...................... 107 10736 107 
: : : Michigan Southern ........ ccoscese 80 hd) 
In Cloth Extra and Half Morocco . . : , : 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. ......... 8234 Sy Sis 
Chicago and North-western ere 20) 2 28 
546 BROADWAY, oe ae eens oy 
eclerre¢ ‘ 4) no 
Two doors from Messrs. Tiffany's Chicago and Rock Island. sooscee WGex.d 4 3 
P., Fort Wayne, and Chicago.......... 99% he) 9 , ; 
’ Canton.... ... eres U1 61 
FPINANOIAL REVIEW. Cumberland ...............cccsceeeeeee 45 it WK 2 
9 ~ — ; 12%, 12% 12: 
NATION OFFICE, Thursday Evening, ) Gold 12 130 120 
\ a ~ Rbk - in 1d 20 46 ( 
May 17, 1866. ) ikers’ Bills on Londo - ee eee 109 109 109 
Tue markets are kept in a feverish condition by the war news from | Call Loans em . 5 5 


Europe. Cotton has declined in Liverpool to 12d. to 13d. for middling up- 
lands. A week ago the decline abroad led to a corresponding concession by | 


HOME 
holders here; but since then telegraphic advices of a heavy falling off in the INSURANCE COMPANY 


receipts at the Southern ports, coupled with “bear” predictions respecting | NEW YORK. 


g yn 
the yield of the new crop, have imparted fresh activity to our market, and it 
an advance of 1 to 2 cents has been realized. Cotton is now considera! ly 
higher here than in England. ‘So are all kinds of breadstuffs and provisions, | Cash Capital, oy eS Se $2,000,000 CO 
and in the case of some descriptipns the difference leaves a margin for profit Assets, tst Jan., (865, « ° * 2,765,503 42 
on importations from Europe. Two cargoes of American wh: Liabilities, oe ee ee He 77,901 S2 
a week ago from Liverpool and were sold yesterday at a fair profit. Ameri FIRE MARINE 

can lard is likewise coming here from Great Britain. The coun ry is thus : ’ and 

without the means of paying its debts to Europe by the shipment of its INLAND 


- 








iple exports, and in their absence gold is going forward. Yesterday about INSURANCE. 
$3,500,000 in coin and bars were shipped, and on Saturday a further consi: \gencies at all important points throughout the United States. 
: TAR PIN —_ : oarep 
erable shipment is expected. Exchange on London rules at 1092 to 109% for | CHAS. J. MARTIN, PrestpEnt. 
9: a8 7 WHIWARTH yon Prramuown 
bankers’ bills. | A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-PresipEnt. 
The renewal of —_ shipments rss l have led to a smart advance in JOUN Mc GEE. Secreta 
‘ ; ld } hat t] ry # . J. H. WASHBURN, Assistant Secretary. i 
ie premium on go , as Department appeared in the silo “828 ; . : 
th premium o it mut that the Trea ury pa n | I , W. C. NICOLL. Superint. ndent Marine Department. 
“market asaseller. A million or so was sold on Tue oie. and about six 
millions yesterday at 1504 to 180}. This checked the upward tendency of NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE co. 
the market. Opinions vary with regard to the policy of these Governme OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 


sales. There are many who charge the Governm nt officials with s; ul: astt CAPITAL INCREASED To : ; $1,000,000 
ing upon their knowledge of the purposes of the department; but thi "- 


SURPLUS, JAN. 1, 1860, - - 275,253 
‘ are j vidence that the public interests have suffered by the o; Ra : 
far there is no evidenc that tl pub nteres e f , ( wea te Losse iitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
ations—if there have been any such—of the parties “ within the ring | CHARTERED 1830 
Money continues a drug; call loans are 4 to 5 per cent. Should Gover Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 





ent continue to sell gold, the benks would lose greenbacks enough to JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 
men : P, NOTMAN.S 
‘ m . : . . : > NOTMAN. § rc 
make a change in the market. ‘The report of the investigating committ ; , . 





on the Merchants’ Bank of Washington is anxiously looked for. It seems THE 

monstrous that Government should be paying 4 to 5 per cent. interest for MORRIS FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
‘ money which it leaves free of interest in the national banks, which, in thei: COLUMBIAN BUILDING, 1 NASSAU STREET. 

turn, lend it to speculators at 5 to 6 percent. It is whispered that part of JUNE 1, 1865. 











he ver oney which Government left with the Merchants’ National P: a 
paste ype Rasa apa hago: ; ase itt AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $5,000,000. 
as use o effect the late corner in ichigan Southern. Reform int , mas A 
was used to effect | aby “as a ea tone os CASH CAPITAL, paw ry, anp SURPLUS, $885,040 57. 
branch of the administration is essential, or a financial crisis will soon b 
s italy) * ” ' mA nl 7 
come iInevitai ‘OLICIES OF INSURANGE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE 
Stocks have been rather more active within the past day ortwo. Goy- Issued on the most Favorable Terms, 
ernments have been generally lower on sales of bonds imported from abroad + EDWARD A. STANSBURY, President. 
a , , — ' ABRAM M. KIRBY, Vice-President. 
or to arrive. Old 520s sold as low as 101}, rallying’ afterwards to the pric -LLIS R. THOMAS. Secretary. Pi osttens 
given in the table \ clique movement in Erie forced up the price on Mond Ly 


76, but at the advance the buyers realized and the stock fell back at once. insurance Scrip. 

April. WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 

Central was rushed up to 94 yesterday on ote San by a new party. To-day ! i6 Prine Street, NEw York, 
it sold ashigh as “ 2 Pittsburg and Fort Wayne are firmly held. Rock | BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. j 


The Mav earnings thus far show a falling off not less than that of 
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MUTU 
INSURANCE 


LIFE 


OF NEW 


For the year ending Jan 


FREDERICK 8. WINS’ 


Ort 
146 


144 AND 
Corn¢ 


CasH Asst 


TS 


$ 


Number of Policies issued in 1865, 8,600, 


In force February 1, 1866, 25, 


Dividend Addition to same, 


STATEMENT 


JA? 


I< 


ARY 


The Net Assets, February 1, 


1865. 
RECEIPTS DURING 


For premiums and policy fees: 


r of Liberty 


FEB. 


797 Policies, 


The Nation. 


NUAL 


REPORT 


A L 
COMPANY 


YORK, 


31, 1866. 
TON, PRESIDENT. 
BROADWAY, 
Stre 


I 1, 1St6: 


14,885,278 88. 


ensuring . . $51,894,407 00 


ensuring 83,413,935 00 
7,830,925 92 


$91,244,858 92 





MR YEAR, 


Toy 


$11,799,414 68 


THE YEAR. 





0 1 $1,154,066 94 
Ret ~ —_ 54 82 
War ¢ sa nuuities 15,428 G1—$2,988,150 40 
Interes 
On b 4 I 1.752 
U.8.8 ks m2 
Premium o1 l ( SZ 
Rent i— 53.005 
ota $15,652,480 4 
Disbursements as follows: 
Paid claims by death and additions to same $712,823 71 
Paid matured Endowment Policies and 20.999 52 
Paid post-mortem Dividends D deret 
and reduction Premiu 3,730 87 
Paid surrendered Policies 190.691 40 
Paid Annuiti 10,242 55 
Paid Taxes ‘ ; 52 
Paid Expenses, including Exchange, Post Ad 
ing, Medical Examinations, Salaries, ?rint 
tionery, 1 ndry office «€ enses 174.310 94 
Paid Commissions, and for purchase of Cot . 
accruing on futur remium 1.255 12 1.540.130 ¢ 
Net CasH ASSETS, JAN. 31, 1866...........ceceescececes $14,112,349 85 
Invested as follows: 
Cash on hand and in Bank $1,475,899 82 
Bonds and Mortgaves 7,548,622 30 
United States Stocks (¢ 1,468,921 25 
Real Estate r 2.307 3 ; -_ : 
Balance due by Agents 6,599 14--$14,112,349 8 
Add: 
Interest accrued, but not due. $112,000 00 
Interest due and unpaid ea 084 7 
Deferred Premiums and Premiums due, I 
received 605,544 72,929 
Gross Assets, JAN. 31, 1866.. S14,.885,.278 8s 
\f ‘ ' “\T? TTT ry. > 299410 Ne= 4° 
INCREASE IN NET CAsH ASSETS FOR THE YEAR......... $2,512,939 17 


ASSETS OF 
APPROPRIA 


THE 


GROSS 


teserve to re- outstanding policies, incl 
to same ° ° 

Claims ascertained and unpaid (1 due 

Dividend additions to same 

Post-mortem dividends 

Premiums paid in adva } ‘ 

Undivided Surplus (excluding a margi 
$1,000,000) 


nsure 


DIVIDEND oF 1 
Feb. 1, 


N.B.—The reserve to re-ensure out 


Gross Assets, as above 


1866 





as above. includes a margin of £1,100 ) 
interest, so that the total undiv Lsurpiu 


This Company is PURELY MUTUAL,: 


Invested in Bonds and Mortgages 


THE COM! 





ANY ARE THUS 
TED: 
iding dividend add 
2115 
T 64 
i R of o 
$2,975,388 5 
214.98 3 ge 
nd addit s (211 y 
I ilues, at f 
000 
¢ s } - 


24 ~o~ 
$14,885,278 88 


in the State of New York, WORTH DOUBLE THE 





AMOUNT LOANED; Office Real Estate; Bonds of the State of New York; United 
States Stock 

No PremitM Nores or Personal Securities ar mh 

Dividends are declared ANNUALLY, and may be used as casn ip payn 
premium, or to increase the amount Of lnsuranc 

Pe s iss so that the premiums paid will } ase a fixed 
suran without further payment of premium 

I sa yught 1 he Company at fair and equita 

LIFE, ENDOWMENT, SURVIVORSHIP ANNUITY, and all other approved P es 

il tbody t s 4 iny 


BOA] 


FREDERICK 8 
JOHN V. L. PRUYN, 
WILLIAM MOORE, 
ROBERT H. McCURDY, 
ISAAC GREEN PEARSON, 
WILLIAM BETTS, 

JOUN P. YELVERTON, 
SAMUEL M. CORNELL, 
LUCIUS ROBINSON, 

W. SMITH BROWN, 
ALFRED EDWARDs, 
JOUN WADSWORTH, 
EZRA WHEELER, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, 
WILLIAM H. POPHAM, 
JOHN M. STUART, 
SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, 
RICHARD PATRICK, 


( 
P 
r 


ISA AC ABBAT'T, t Secmerant 
rHEO. W. MORRIS, § 


FRED 


WINSTON, 


{D OF TRUSTEES 


HENRY A. SMY 
DAVID HOADI 
WILLIAM \ 
WILLIAM E 
GEORGE S$ 


WILLIAM 


THE, 
EY 
BRADY 
DODGE 
CO! 

K. STRONG, 

ALEX. W. BRADFORD 
WILLIAM M. VERMILYE 
JOHN E. DEVI N 
WILLIAM A 
SEYMOUR L. HUST! 
MARTIN BATES 
WELLINGTON CLAPP 
OLIVER H. PALMER, 
ALONZO CHILD, 
HENRY E. DAVIES 
RICHARD A, MceCURDY, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY 

RICHARD A, McCURDY, Vice-Pres NT 


Sit ARD HOMANS 


HAINES 
D, 


Es, A 
M. WINSTON, Casnrer 
WILLIAM BETTS, LL.D., 
H I 





ion. LUCIUS ROBINSON ( Ve 
Hon. ALEX. W RADFORD, } 
MINTURN POST, M.D.. } yy, ~ pe 
ISAAC L. KIP, M.D., "5 M#DIcan Examiners 
F. RATCHFORD STARR, G \ for the States of P 8) niaa Delaware 
PHILADY iA, FA 
H. B. MERRELL, General Agent for the States of Mic un, I a. I *, lowa 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota Derr Micu. 
MALE REMINGTON, General Agent f New England States Al VER, Mass 
INO. G. JENNINGS, Gener Avent Stat Oh ( LAND, O, 
JNO. T. CHRISTIE, Ger ¥ for Central New Yor P noy, N.Y 
STEPHEN PARKS, General A Wes i New ¥ 3 aa 
roy, N. Y 
JAMES A. RHODES, General A s New Yi 





nz pDWAaY, New Yorxr 
O. F. BRESEE, General Agent for State of Virginia Ricumonp. Va 
L. SPENCER GOBLE, Gene Aver r Stat f New Jerse \ N 
li, 8S. HOMANS, General A t St ( SAN I Ca 
1] i AL EXAMINERS COMPANY At ATLY 
R U A.M. Pr. 
NEW AND IMPORTANT PLAN IFE INst 
WHE ro 
UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York OFFIcE, 151 Broapway 
ASSET rVeé §] 
RECEIPTS for the year, over r ) 
DIVIDEND } luring the present fiscal year -— - 69,160 
I’; TAI YMrvivy Ds paid 119.000 
ToTAL LossEs j O44 49 
NEW FEATURES—NEW TABLES, 
i u mI NON ) Nt ENDOWMEN t 
: I I 
bs > e Ol Al 
NION. 1 use | @ i s 
AT DE SPECIFIED AGI 
, — = Com} : 
. of 
( vit es ‘ Ly « 
I « 
\ M say s sand N \ < ( o | 
s t s } eds of 


tive and efficient Acents wanted 


J. W. & H. JU 


DD, 


Apply as above. 


GENERAL AGEN'S. 





we 


ak el 


640 


DEMULCENT SOAP, 
FOR CHAPPED AND TENDER HANDS, 
FOR TOILET AND BATH USE. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
J.C. HULL’S SON, 
32 PARK ROW, N. Y. 
Upwards of 100 styles of Toilet and Staple Soaps. For sale 
by all Dealers. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS’ 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 

21 MURRAY STREET, 

OLD STAND OF PRATT, OAKLEY & Co., 


Between Broadway and Church Street, New York. | 


ARCHER & PANCOAST, 
Manufacturers of 
GAS FIXTURES, | 
AND 
COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, Etc., ! 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


AND WAREROOMS, | 
York, 
| come Special attention paid to the fitting up of hotels, 
halls, and private residences, etc., etc. 


MARVIN’S 
PATENT MIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE: 
Superior to any others in the following particulars : 
They are more fire- proof. 
They are more burglar-proof, 
They are perfectly dry. 
They do not lose their fire-proof qualities by age, 
Manufactured only by 
ass N & CO., 265 
Chestnut Street, 
send fae a desoriptive © ine: ulaa. 


MANUFACTORY 
9, 11, and 13 Mercer Street, New 


Broadway. 
Phile udelphia, 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
STATIONERS, STEAM PRINTERS 
AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 

ow oly everything in their line at lowest prices. Every 

kind of Writing Paper, Account Books, Fancy and Staple 

Stationery, Diaries for 1866, Expense Books. ete. Orders 
solicited. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, 
6% BROADWAY, N. Y., 
LOC K. STITC H, 


and rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma- 
nence, beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching, 
when done, and the wide range of its application.— Report 
of American Institute 


Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines 

FOR FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
HOWE MACHINE COMPANY, 
ELIAS HOWE, , Pres., 
629 ‘Broan ¥ j 


THE 


Agents want 


SEWING MACHINE’ Co., | 


FLORENCE 
505 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





THE BEST FAMILY MACHINE IN HI 7 oRLDE 
Wonderfil ReveRsKLE rae bad ren SE: -ADIUST- 
ing Tension. No Snarling and aking Threads. Forn | 

distinet Stit 

The Horace Waters 
Grand, Square. and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
HARMONIUMS, and CABINET ORGA ANS Wholesale | 
and retail, at reduced prices. To! d rent allowed if 
purchased. thly payments re Neem for the same 
Second-hand mos at bargains, prices $60, $75, $100, 





I 
$125, $150, F175, $200, and $22. Fac tory and Warerooms, 
481 Broadway. Cash paid for second- hand Pianos. } 
Economica! Housekeepers Use 

Prie's O. K. Soar. 
Py.e’s Cream TARTAR. | Pyue’s BLvEIna PowpeEr. | 

Articles designed for all who want the best goods, ful | 
weight. Sold by best Grocers everywhere. Each package | 
bears the name of JamEs PyLg, Manufacturer, New York, | 


Py.r’s SALERATUS. 


| Paid losses by death 


| Cash on hand and in bank. 
| Invested in United States stocks, 


| Bonds and mor rtgag 


————————— 


| first Monday 


The Nation. 


TWENTY-FIRST 
OF THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 112 way, N. Y. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


AND 114 Broap 


January !, 1866. 


Amount of assets, Jan. 1, 1865 
Amount of premiums received 
during 1865 
Amount of interest receive d and 
accrued, including premium on 
gold, etc.... ere . ee 257,260 54 
—— — 2.342.065 40 


$2,684,804 86 


a 


DISBURSEMENTS, 


$490,522 03 
Paid for rede mption of divider nds, — 
annuities, and surrendered and 
ri ancelled poli ies 294,698 53 


| Paid salaries, printing, and oftice 
expenses 

Paid commissions anda 
penses 


rency ex- 


$6,000,820 95 


| purchasers, 


| for the 


j}and Grounds 





Lassa ms: 1866 


RAVEN & BACON’S PIANO- FORTES. 


(ESTABLISHED 1829.) 

A full assortment of these Instruments, 
been well known in the New 
thirty years, constantly on hand 
ing improvements to our 
able us to fur 


which have 
York market for more than 
1. Weare continually add 
P ianos, and our facilities en- 
iish them at terms and prices satisfac tory to 
Pictorial circulars sent by mail. 

Wareroom, 135 Grand St., near Broadway, New York, 





Russell Sturgis, Jr., 
ARCHITECT, 


98 Broadway, New York. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 
AROH TV € 2 YY @ 


110 Broadway. 


Oimsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
The undersigned have associated under the above title 
business of furni ng advice on all matters of 
and Desigus and Superintendence for Buildings 
and other Architectural and Engineering 





location, 





| Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, 
Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 
2 RED. LAW NG MSTE D, 
‘ALVERT VA 


Paid for advertising and phy- 
sician’s fees ; , 31,542 41 
Paid taxes, internal revenue ~ 
stamps, war contribution, and . 
law expenses ..... 14,203 80 
————————— $1,118,901 25 
Gi ckandcuscvhessngecsvicntal $4,881,919 70 | 


ASSETS, 
$250,036 56 
cost (market value, 


$2,140,775). 2,115,431 25 


Invested in New York City Bank 

stocks, cost (market value, $54,- 

475) ree cawods 52.561 50 
Invested in other stocks, cost 

(market value, $334,015) 333,923 15 


Loans on de mand, secured by U. 

S. and other stocks (market 
55.858) 

(market value, 


48.500 00 





'$250,- 





140.819 74 
‘ . 250,747 02 
Premium notes on existing ’ poli- 
cies bearing interest.... 1,186,988 21 
Quarterly and semi- annual pee 
miums due subsequent to Jan, 


. 


Ag Pees a 0-0? asin . R451 OF 
Interest <crued to Jan. 1, 1966.. 60,988 59 
Re nts acefued to Jan. 1, 1866..... 1,879 12 


Premiums on policies in hands of 

agents aid in course of trans- 

mission. .... é o ees -.e- 197,601 54 

The Trustees have declared a return pre 
A Serip Dividend of Firry Pen I 
ticipating premiums on Life Policies in force, which were 
issued twelve months prior to Jan, 1, 1866, and directed 
the redemption in full of the 
and 1364, 

Certifix 





um as fol- 


lows: CENT. upon all par- 





dividends decla 


ates will be rede 
in March next, on presentation at the home 
office. Policies subject to notes will be credited with the 
return on setticmeat of next premium. 
3y order of the Board. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary. 
uring r the year 


BALANCE SHEET OF THE COMPANY, JAN. 1, 1965, 

Asscte as above, at cost................6.... $4,881,919 70 
cet value, $5,018,419 06.) 

d of as follows: 


isp ) : 
Reserved for losses, due 





eubse 
que nt to Jan. 1,1866........ $78,841 4 
Reserved for reported losses, 
awaiting proofs........... 6,000 00 
Reserved fer special Gepost) 
vam ‘nok hid deggie 2 285 Ww 






Amovwnt reserved fr 
ou al) i tan 
ations af 4 per cent. interes? 

Reserved for: 

Divide nds declared pr i o 3. 
due or payabl e on ~ le nad 118 

Dividends, 1863 and 164. now to 


211-838 





> a CTE 12,895 00 
Dividend, 1865 (prese: it val 15.042 00 
Dividend, 1°56 (present value 106.117 00 
Special reserve (not divided)..... 134.223" 95 


——-——— $4,861,919 70 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
ISAAC C, KENDALL, Vice-Pres't. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THueopone M. Banta, Cashier. 
CorNELIus R. Bogert, M.D., 
GrorGE WILKEs, M.D., 
CHran_es Waieut, M. D., 


Actuary. 


} i oe : 
‘ Medical Examiners. 


Assistant Med. Examiner. 





red in 1868 | 
| 


j 
med in cash on and after the | 


5,138 new policies were issued, ensuring | 


| ed a First "Ve “ize 


110 Broadway, PRED 'K C. WITHERS. 


| New York, January 1, 1866. 


PRING CLOTHING 


SPRING CLOTHING!! 
FOR 
MEN AND BOYS. 


Garments made to order. 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS, 
Etc., Etc., 

AT 
FREEMAN & BURR'S 


One Price Clothing Warehouse, 


124 Fulton and 90 8a. ie" Strects, 
New York. 


» € 


: . sith etal 
Opposite Sun Building; 


We are now selling a large and complete stock o1 


Ready-made Clothing for Gents* and Boys’ wear, at from 


10-to 48 per cent. below formemprites. 


DECKER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF PIANO-FORTES, 
419 BROOME STREET, 

One Biock East of Broa 

These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing- 

I volume and purity of tone; sympathetic, 

elastic, and eveh touch; and durability of construction, 

which enables them to remain in tune much longef than 
ordinary Pianos. 


STEINWAY &.SONS 
CRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES 


en Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver 
at the Prine ipal Fairs held in this country within 
years, and in addition thereto Mey were award 
Medalat the Great Interpational Exhibi- 
tion in London, 1862,in competition with 269 Pianos from 
me of the 4 grid. 

‘hat the gftagisuperiority of these instruments is now 
univers ally Contender is abundantly proven by the Fact 
that Messrs Steloayitye” “scales, improve ments, and 
ar centiarit of construction” have been copied by the 

at majority of the manuf acturers of both hemisph eres 
(AS CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOU T INFRINGEMENT 
OF PATENT RigHTs) and that their instruments are used by 
the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
pre fer them for theirown public and private use, when- 

\ accessible. 
‘STi EINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 
© A’ rENT AGRAFFE ARR ANGEMENT, 

ving been pouty ally tested in all their granc 
‘ed Square Pianos, and admitted to be on¢ 
‘ t improveme nts of modern times, will her 
e introduced in EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY 
TUEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF ¢ ‘OST to the pt ircha: ser, in or 
der that ALL their patrons y reap ite benefits. 

STEINWAY & SONS’ PI- Nos : are the only American 
instruments exported to Europe in large panibers, | and 
used in European concert-rooms. 

WAREROOMS, 71 & 73-EAST FOURTEENTH ST. 
between Union Sqnare and Irving Place, New York. 


N. ¥. 


dway, 





* quality; 





Have tak 
Medals, 
the last te 






















